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Chinese, Vth Century A. D. 
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. LAURA BIDDLE STEWART 
by 
WALTER L. CLARK 


EXHIBITIONS 


George DeForest Brush, N.A.—Early sketches and paintings. 
Charles S. Chapman, N.A.—Virgin Island Scenes 
Walter L. Clark—Portraits. 


New Etchings by Frank W. Benson, Kerr Eby, George H. Shorey, 
Walter Tittle and Frederick Weber. Others by George 


Wright, Marguerite Kirmse, Harrison Cady and Wm. Auer- 
bach-Levy. 


February 16th to 27th 
Hovsep Pushman—Still Life. 
Until February 20th 


Jessie D. Wiggin—{Mrs. Albert Wiggin)}—''Reverie" 
Marble Garden Figure 


February 18th to 24th 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane in Art” 
15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


INFORMATION REGARDING PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE OR PRINTS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 





| WILDENSTEIN 
|and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


OLD MASTERS 
RARE WORKS OF ART 
TAPESTRIES 


also 


FRENCH PAINTERS 
OF THE 
XIX and XX CENTURIES 


647 FirtH AVENUE, New York 
| 57 Rue La Boer, Paris 


; 


CONTEMPORARY 


PAINTINGS SCULPTURE 
ETCHINGS WATERCOLORS 
STERNE 
MELCHERS 
WARNEKE 
SPEIGHT 


WHORF 
and others 
GALLERIES 


MILC NEW YORK 


108 West 57th Street 


KARFIOL 
HASSAM 
RITMAN 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 Firrn Ave., New York 
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PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


CALO GALLERIES 
Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


128 West 49th Street, New York 
Tel.: Bryant 6739 Bet. B’way and 6th Ave. 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 


Exhibition of Paintings 


by 
CHARLES MATTHEW CROCKER 


98 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 
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Deflation? 


The annual three-nights auction of the Sal- 
magundi Club, New York, may have been full 
of significance this year. 


On the first night, 55 pictures, donated to 


the club by members, brought $1,287. Picture 
after picture, passed on by the club’s art com- 
mittee and painted by men whose names are 
known, was knocked down for sums under 
$10. Even Gordon Grant, who never before 
had sold a painting for less than $350, saw his 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song’ sell for $42. Gerald 
Leake’s “Florentine Maiden,” which had just 
won the club’s $200 prize, brought $105. 

On the second night Augustus F. Oakes 
came to the rescue, raised his own bids, when 
he was ashamed of the price, and made D. 
Everett Waid pay $405 for W. Granville 
Smith’s “Winter Morning.” Forty-two paint- 
ings brought $2,725. On the third night the 
sales were $2,900, making a total of $7,287. 

In 1931 the sale, with approximately the 
same number of pictures, brought $10,000 to 
the club; the previous year, $15,000. 

New York art dealers are selling old masters 
for less than they cost in 1929. This is because 
art buying lags in these days of depression 
and, like stocks and commodities, invites “defla- 
tion.” Yet, judging by the prices which artists 
have fixed for their pictures at the big 1931- 
1932 exhibitions—sometimes reaching $5,000, 
$10,000 and even $15,000—there has been no 
deflation of prices within their ken. 

The art world wants to see the artist reap 
a handsome reward. Yet, in view of the Sal- 
magundi auction, it wonders if the American 
artist might not with considerable benefit re- 
examine the situation in the light of 1932 
economics. 


International Art Center 


e* 
of Roerich Museum 
FEBRUARY 13 - 29 
Exhibition of 
Painting and Drawings 
by CECIL ALLEN 
Architectural Designs and _ Illustrations 
by HUGH FERRIS 
Lithographs by 
ROBERTO MONTENEGRO 
Daily, Sundays and Holidays 
10 A. M. to & P. M. 
310 Riverside Drive, cor. 103rd St., N. Y¥. ©. 
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F. Kleinberger 


Galleries, Inc. 
Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


$ 


NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de i’Echelle 


DURAND - RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


FERARGIL 


F. Newuin Price, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Morton Galleries 
127 East 57th Street, New York 


EDITH HAWORTH 


PAINTINGS by YOUNG AMERICANS 


—_ 


THE 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 


37 West 57th St., New York 


ISABEL WHITNEY 
STUDIES FOR FRESCO 
ARMAND WARGNY 
PAINTINGS 
Through February 27th 
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| “Batrer Up” 
| 


February 15th to 27th 


These are canvases not 


Macbeth Gallery 


heretofore 
—an important group of recent paintings 
by this truly representative American artist. 


15 East 57th St. New York | 





James Chapin 


EXHIBITION and SALE | 


of the work of 


JAMES CHAPIN 


shown 





NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ARE NOW AT THEIR 


NEW QUARTERS 


AT 578 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CURRENT EXHIBITION 


MONTY LEWIS 
February 15th to March 5th 


OLD and MODERN MASTERS 
ALWAYS ON VIEW 











PAINTINGS 
by 


PAINTINGS BY 
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New York Criticism 
[Concluded from page 19] 
artist at present exhibiting in New York: “Senor 
de Quiros is a faithful realist. and though he 
wakes an uneasy feeling that he has used cer- 
tain models too frequently his pictures have an 
air of forceful truth. They are put together in 
simple, naturalistic fashion. The artist imports 


no artificial glamour into his work. He has 
an engaging sincerity. ... 
“This artist is a good craftsman. He has 


become such, we would say, through essentially 
conservative discipline, using that idiom of the 
Salon which has pervaded Europe, still holding 
its own despite the subversive tides of modern- 
ism. Propagandists for that movement would 
call him, of course, ‘old hat,’ but a convincing 
answer lies in the soundness of his drawing, 
the sureness of his brush work and the at- 
mosphere of honest, straight-forward pictorial 
skill which envelopes all his work.” 
* * * 

Dewey Albinson, who recently returned from 
two’ years in Italy, held an exhibition: of his 
paintings, done in Fiesole and the Abruzzi vil- 
lages, at the Delphic Studios. Praise came 
from all the critics. Edward Alden Jewell of 
the Times wrote: “The artist appears to have 
kept his working principles in mind as he went 
about observing popular customs and the simple 
life of village and countryside. Subject does 
not crowd technique off the boards, though it 
is always treated with respect. Mr. Albinson’s 
approach stresses decorative and dramatic val- 
ues. His brushwork is generally bold, eager 
and sure.” 

“Albinson,” wrote Malcolm Vaughan in the 
American, “seems less interested in the spirit 


of the place than in strong forms, and what we 
nowadays call the drama of forms. Such drama 
he paints with vigor and. no little verve. His 
attack is bold and broad, while his coloring, 
despite a few startling contrasts here and there, 
is almost as quiet as the rural peace of the 
provinces he celebrates.” Said Helen Apple- 
ton Read, critic of the Eagle: “These are 
warm, rich statements of the Italian hill coun- 
try redolent with the feel and smell of sun- 
baked earth.” 
* * * 

George Oberteuffer, an instructor at the 
Grand Central School, who exhibited this 
month at the Milch Galleries, won the praise 
of the critics for his honesty in portraying 
his subjects. Although he opened up “no 
new vistas, glimpsed no strange lands of the 
imagination,” according to the Sun, “his work 
has the air of presenting mere honest tran- 
scripts of the actual, the personal note, if it 
can be so termed, being confined to those 
knowing simplifications that seem to come in- 
sensibly to most who work long at the paint- 
er’s craft. But it is all so wholesome, so 
firmly established on the ground of common 
experience that it should prove vastly pop- 
ular.” 

* * * 

The portraits of Nikol Schattenstein, which 
were on view at the Marie Sterner Galleries, 
faintly recalled some of the work of Frank 
Duveneck, according to the Herald Tribune: 
“This Austrian painter excells in painting 
men, for they stimulate his sense of character 
and invite the exercise of that vigorous direct- 
ness which is his leading trait.” 

The Times: “Although Schattenstein is an 
uneven painter, who seems often to have been 
} content with the mere gesture itself of ex- 


Accord 
Artist: 


perimentation and novelty, he cannot be ¢ 
ed a disciple of the at-all-costs flattetilijeyen a 
stencil . . . . One feels that the sitters @igper ar 
real persons and that the artist, in makifuseum 
them such, has forbidden his brush to splaMotiety « 
about in a pleasant platitudinous pool of com The ot 
pliments.” otest a 


demy 
ie, Eug 
ral 









* * * 





“Three Bad Boys from Paris,” Leger, 
and Roux, are exhibiting at the Valentine Ge 
lery until Feb. 20. Of the three, Leger is / * 
best known here and abroad and his work, ; ye 
pecially, was approved by the Sun. “He 
made pictures out of pistons and rods of € 
gines and has thoroughly explored ma hing 
for his motifs. Of late he has contented li 
self with arrangements of simple forms, 
as keys and other such implements, and | 
welded his compositions together with the} 
cision that you get in machines.” . 

The other two men the Sun terms “pall 
of imagination, with engaging color at 
command and a sure feeling of design. 
two, Masson ventures farther into pure: 
tasy, but Roux is the better painter.” 

However, the Times could not find mudi 
praise: “Now that paranoidal dementia 
ognized as a possible, though not a nece 
concomitant of genius, these paintings, ¥ 
their esoteric symbolism, look like mirror 
ings of the plastic muse. Instead of st 
with objects and creating a picture, these: 
ists start with a picture and make up} 
objects as they go along. This is a very # 
process of pattern making, but it is not a¥ 
method for the fine arts.” 





























Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find é 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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“Juanita,” 


by John Sloan. 


According to the critics, the old New Society 
Artists, which went to sleep in 1929 after 
ven annual exhibitions, has come to life 
and brighter than ever at the Whitney 
liseum under a new name, the American 
oiety of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. 
The organization was founded in 1918 as a 
rotest against the restrictions of the National 
demy of Design by George Bellows, Jonas 
it, Eugene Speicher, Robert Henri and others 
eral of them Academicians—who were in- 
ined to independence. It flourished until 
nree years ago. It has now been reorganized 


nd renamed, with an addition of 30 new 


nembers, making 70 in all. Composed of both 


or 


“Tonsorial Parlor,” by Gari 


Combined with Tue Arcus of San Francisco 
A COMPENDIUM OF THE ArT NEws AND 


OPINION OF THE Wor-LD 


New York, N. Y., 15th February, 1932 


First Show of Reborn 


“O, Lyric Love, Half Angel and 

Half Bird,” by John Gregory. 
“moderns” and “conservatives,” it is now 
hailed as the most progressive artists’ society 
in the country. The present exhibition com- 
prises about 200 works, including paintings, 
sculptures, water colors, ceramics, mosaics and 
prints, by both members and invited guests. 
There was no jury, each member and each 
guest (selected by vote of the entire body) 
being allowed to choose his own work. In al- 
most every instance the works are shown to 
the public for the first time. 

Edward Alden Jewell wrote in the New 
York Times: “The show is one of the best dis- 
plays of modern American art ever put on in 
this city. Many—in fact most— of the mem- 


Melchers. 


European Editor 


H. S. CIOLKOWSKI 
26 rue Jacob, Paris 


No. 10 
“American Society” Hailed by the Critics 


“Song of the Earth and the Sun,” 
by Van Deering Perrine. 


bers of the society and of the guest exhibitors 
are represented in the Whitney Museum’s 
permanent collection. It is therefore not to 
be wondered at that the galleries should now 
be found maintaining much the usual aspect of 
rooms that previously have contained works 
from the museum’s own collection. Included 
is work by several of the deceased members 
of the society—Timothy Cole, Charles Grafly, 
Samuel Halpert and Jules Pascin. 

“A large part of the museum has been turned 
over to the society for its present exhibi- 
tion, and such galleries as are not thus in 
use have been temporarily closed. So it is ex- 
clusively a triumph for this group. But it also. 
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besides reflecting credit, demonstrates the new 
museum’s usefulness to the cause, in general, 
of American achievement. As a line in the 
catalogue foreword gracefully observes, “This 
is but one more evidence of the constructive 
spirit which has given such immense value to 
Mrs. Whitney’s service in the interest of art’.” 

The officers of the society are: Leon Kroll, 
chairman; Charles Demuth, vice chairman; 
Abram Poole, treasurer, and Richard Lahey, 
secretary. Members of the council: Gifford 
Beal, Jonas Lie, William Zorach, Robert 
Laurent and Henry Schnakenberg. 


The members of the society are: 


Peggy Bacon, Frederick C. Bartlett, Chester 
Beach, Gifford Beal, Reynolds Beal, Thomas Ben- 
ton, George Biddle, Adolphe Borie, Alexander 
Brook, Edward Bruce, Charles Burchfield, Paul 
Burlin, A. Stirling Calder, Arthur Carles, John Car- 
roll, Vincent Canade, James Chapin, Glenn O. Cole- 
man, Konrad Cramer, Andrew Dasburg, Randall 
Davey, Charles Demuth, Paul Dougherty, Guy Pene 
DuBois, Ernest Fiene, John Flannagan, James E. 
Fraser, Frederick Frieseke, Emil Ganso, William 
Glackens, John Gregory, George Pop Hart, Eugene 
Higgins, Charles Hopkinson, John C. Johansen, 
Morris Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, Mrs. Georgina 
Klitgaard, Leon Kroll, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Albert Laessle, Richard Lahey, Robert Laur- 
ent, Ernest Lawson, Hayley Lever, Jonas Lie, 
George Luks, Alfred Maurer, Edward McCartan, 
Henry Lee McFee, Dodge McKnight, Gari Mel- 
chers, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Jerome Myers, Eli 
Nadelman, Van Deering Perrine, Marjorie Phillips, 
Joseph Pollet, Abram Poole, Charles Prendergast. 
F. G. R. Roth, Henry Schnakenberg, Leopold 
Seyffert, John Sloan, Niles Spencer, Eugene Spei- 
cher, Maurice Sterne, Albert Sterner, Florine 
Stettheimer, Edmund Tarbell, Abraham Walko- 
witz, Max Weber, Mrs. H. P. Whitney, Mahonri 
Young, Marguerite Zorach, William Zorach. 


The guest exhibitors include: 


Reginald Marsh, Arnold’ Blanch, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, John Marin, Katherine Schmidt, Hermon 
More, Franklyn Watkins, Harry Gottlieb, Edward 
Hopper, Charles Rosen, Henry Mattson, Max 
Kuehne, Stuart Davis, Carl Walters, John B. Flan- 
nagan, Concetta Secaravaglione, Ruben Nakian, 
Dunean Ferguson, Wanda Gag, Elsa Schmidt, 
Harry Wickey, Charles Locke, Henry Varnum Poor. 
John Noble. 


The exhibition will close on Feb. 28. 


Without Sensation 

The fourth annual exhibition of the De- 
troit Society of Independent Artists, at the 
Gordon Galleries there until Feb. 19, is, ac- 
cording to Florence Davies of the Detroit 
News, fairly disappointing to sensation hunters. 

“Here and there,” she writes, “one finds 
a daring experiment, here and there a strictly 
home-talent or amateur painter who finds in 
the Independent show an opportunity to take 
his place among the year’s exhibitors. Aside 
from that, one might easily imagine that he 
had stumbled into a second Michigan artists’ 
show, but one which has been unimpeded by 
the artificial interference of juries and prize 
awards. 

“The method of the Independent is simple, 
so simple, in fact, that one could wish the 
whole world might be organized on this per- 
fectly honest, straightforward basis. It is 
merely this: Everyone paints, or draws, or 
sculps who wants to; and then everyone who 
wants to shows what he has done, as a means 
of personal satisfaction, mutual encourage- 
ment, observation and comparison, even, if 
you will, as a little honest expression of per- 
sonal vanity; and lastly, everyone pays his 
small share of the expenses and takes his pic- 
tures home, and that is all there is to it. 
No man-made interference, no false distinc- 
tions or personal whims singling out one paint- 
ing over another. The public does that for 
itself.” 


Museum Buys Smith Paintings 

The next feature of An American Group will 
be a one-man exhibition of water colors, by 
Jacob Getlar Smith, Feb. 23 to March 12 


Two of the artist’s works “Self Portrait” and 
“Approaching Storm” have been acquired by 
the Whitney Museum. 





Clark Emerges 


“The Dane,” by Walter L. Clark. 


Walter L. Clark, who for so many years 
has shown such vital interest in art and artists, 
will make his debut in New York as a por- 
trait painter at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, Feb. 16-27. He is president of the gal- 
leries. 

For fifteen years Mr. Clark has been paint- 
ing at odd moments in his studio at the 
National Arts Club, but for the most part 
his activities have been confined to sponsoring 
the works of his fellow artists. A business 
career of nearly fifty years lies behind Mr. 
Clark. A native of Philadelphia, he is a 
mechanical engineer by profession and was 
associated with the J. P. Morgan Company 
during the first years of the world war. Later 
he went with the Westinghouse Company, and 
has been vice-president of Niles, Bement & 
Pond. 

Mr. Clark is a diversified artist. Besides 
the paintings in the display there will be a 
few pieces of sculpture, one of them being a 
plaque of his grand-daughter, Miss Betsey 
Dunn. Among his portrait sitters have been 
James A. Farrell, former president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, Major Wil- 
lard Straight, Mrs. Laura Biddle Stewart, Miss 
Mildred Titus, Mrs. Grenville Montgomery and 
Miss Nedda Harrigan. 





St. Louis Buys a Milles | 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis has an- 
nounced the purchase for $17,000 of the bronze 
statue of Folke Filbyter by Carl Milles. 

The acquisition of this statue, which is 12 
feet high and a replica of the one designed 
as the central feature of a fountain in Linko- 
ping, Sweden, involved an agreement on Mil- 
les’ part not to execute a duplicate of it for 
anyone in the United States. Last August 
when it was on view at the St. Louis museum 
in a comprehensive exhibition of the Swedish 
sculptor’s work, Tue Arr Dicrst reproduced 
the “Folke Filbyter” and recounted the legend 
it depicts. 


Rembrandt Exhibition Planned 


A Rembrandt show is to be held next year 
in Holland in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the University 
of Amsterdam, according to the Detroit News. 
Many Americans will loan paintings. This 
will be the third great exhibition of Rem- 
brandt’s work since his death. One was or- 
ganized in Detroit two years ago. 





Coup de Grace? 


Royal Cortissoz of the New York Her 
Tribune, dean of American art critics and 
country’s arch-defender of conservatism, thi 
that the great exhibition of French art in I 
don may be administering the coup de » 
to modernism. He says that the exhibit 
evokes “one particularly stimulating thoy 
and continues: y 

“It is that its reverberations may carry | 
and help toward that repudiation of mode 
ism which even now seems to be setting 
Paris itself, to begin with, is likely to feel 
repercussions of this event. 

“The show stops with the Post Impress 
ists, leaving the vaunted Ecole de Paris to § 
care of itself. How can the supporters of 
school fail to see how incongruous its lead 
figures—to say nothing of the rank and ff 


| would look in the same cosmos with Foug 


Poussin, Ingres and the rest? The most cag 


| observer of the great pageant unfolded in Ij 
| don must recognize its essential unity, its ch 


acter as of a nation expressing itself. Freq 
art, richly diversified as it is, abounding 


| individuality as it is, is true, century 
| century, to fundamental laws of design and ¢ 


craftsmanship in general. 

“One of the arguments that we have soughi 
to bring against modernism for years has beer 
its anti-national character, its rejection of th 
racial sense of order and balance, of construc 
tion fortified at every point, which unites m 
ters as dissimilar as Watteau and Millet, Del 
croix and Degas. The London show is a kind 


| of demonstration in force upholding the Frenc 


ideal of artistic probity. No type of appro 
priate significance has been forgotten. . .. 
“It is conceivable that the Parisians, evel 
the most up-to-date of them, may see the poin 
exposed by the whole brilliant company, and 
in a gust of national pride, highly resolve t 
turn away from false gods and return to thd 
ancient but still vital altars. It is conceivable 
also that America may feel the impact of 
tradition spectacularly honored. Artists and col 
lectors may on reflection arrive at a wholesome 
consciousness of error. They may comprehend 
that what they have mistaken for French in 
spiration, invention, evolution, progress an 
such like high sounding factors, has really bee 
a matter of French blague and fashion, rendered 
momentarily plausible by a few men of talent 
and promoted by the energetic ingenuity of thd 
Parisian dealers. It seems incredible that afte 
an educational affirmation like that at Burling 
ton House the cult for the ‘innovators’ in Pari 
and London should stay quite the same. Poin 
of view will be modified in both countrie 


and it is not too sanguine, we hope, to beli 


that they may suffer some modification in t 
United States.” 


Traces Jewish Antiquity 

Marvin Lowenthal, who for the past 
years has been making researches in Europe 
North Africa and the Near East for tract 
of the Jewish past, is in America to fulfill 
number of lecture engagements and to assufl 
the editorship of a series of books on Jewis 
subjects for Harper Brothers. Next Fall } 


| will publish a book on Jewish art and anti 


quities. His first lecture, on “Trails and Moni 


| ments of the Jewish Past,” will be given i 


Adolph Lewisohn’s ballroom, 881 Fifth Avé 
New York, on March 1. 


Making It Strong 


“ ‘Mackerel’ is a strong painting of a fish 
writes an out-of-town critic. Gad! What pé 


; spicacity!—Boston Transcript. 
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“Washington «with Generals Knox and 
Lincoln,” by Ernest Peixotto. 


So much attention has come to the subject 
of mural painting in America since THe Art 
Dicest published the rumor that two foreign 
artists, Rivera and Sert, were to be given the 
contract for decorating Radio City, the 
Rockefeller project in the heart of New York, 
hat particular interest attaches to the paint- 
ing of fourteen murals which thirteen Amer- 
can artists have provided for the George 
Washington bicentenary, under the auspices 
of the Mural Painters Society. The murals, 
each 15 feet high and varying in width from 
8 to 20 feet, will be installed in the National 
allery, in Washington, and revealed to the 
public in March. They depict scenes in the 
life of the First President. 

The Mural Painters Society probably oc- 

pies the same position in relation to mural 
painting in America that the National Acad- 

y of Design has in relation to art in general. 

erefore, in selecting photographs for re- 


The Mural Tempest 


The rumor that the murals for Radio City, 
he Rockefeller project in the heart of New 
ork, were to be commissioned to Rivera, Sert 
nd other foreign artists has stirred a tempest. 
dvocates of the “American Movement” broke 
into print with bitter attacks on alleged dis- 
ctimination against’ native artists, who, they 
Heel, are better qualified to do the work. 
Others argued for an open competition. An 
exhibition, that may be illuminating, is being 
planned by the Museum of Modern Art, ac- 
ording to the director, Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 


amit will be the opening show at the museum’s 
‘anew quarters, 11 West 53rd St., and will be 


of a fish, 
What pe 


devoted to an invited list of American mural 
painters, giving them opportunity to present 
it ideas in mural decoration. 
The show will open soon after the middle of 
pril and continue through June. Although 
the names of the participants have not been 
made public, it is said the list will include 
contemporary painters of every inclination.” 
murals must consist of interpretations of 
Post-war” subjects, but further than this the 
artists will not be limited. No mention was 
made in the announcement of the Radio City 
controversy, but it is well known that Mrs. 
ohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., is one of the chief 
backers of the Modern Museum. 
“We feel that mural painting in America 








“Washington Taking Command of the 
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American Mural Painting Represented in Washington Galaxy 


Army,” 


by Arthur Covey. 


production, Tue Art Dicest tried to take two 
which honestly constitute a “cross section” of 
the fourteen. Ernest Peixotto and Arthur 
Covey are representative of the best in tradi- 
tional mural painting in the nation. 

The pictures are provided by the artists 
gratuitously, the government paying only the 
expenses of installation. 

Mr. Peixotto, who is president of the 
society, contributes two works—“Lafayette 
With French Allies” and “Washington With 
Generals Knox and Lincoln.” 
ists and their paintings: Hildreth Meiere, 
“Washington’s Boyhood;” Austin Purves, Jr., 
“The Building of Fort Necessity;” Arthur 
Covey, “Washington Taking Command of the 
Army;” D. Putnam Brinley, “The Battle of 
Princeton;” J. Monroe Hewlett, “Washington 
and His Friends at Mount Vernon;” Deane 
Keller, “Valley Forge;’ Tom Doftin Johnson, 


has suffered from a lack of opportunity to 
assert itself,” said Lincoln Kirstein, chairman 
of the exhibition committee. “Hitherto, mural 
decoration has been for the most part in the 
hands of academic painters. This show will 
attempt to give younger painters a chance to 
show their work before a large public. We 
hope the effects of the show will be to stimulate 
interest in the decoration of walls all over the 
country. It is expected that it will at least 
form the foundation for a new interest in de- 
coration which it is hoped will be more vital 
and energetic than the inheritance of the 
imitators of Puvis de Chavannes.” 

Inference is made from this that while many 
American painters may get Radio City con- 
tracts, these commissions will not go to aca- 
demic artists or those who work in the tradi- 
tion of Puvis de Chavannes. 

In a statement in the New York Times re- 
garding the Radio City murals spokesmen of 
the development said that as yet no artists, 
foreign or American, have been employed, and 
that in the eventual selection American artists 
will stand as good a chance of being chosen 
as foreigners, and probably better. 


New Detroit Exhibition Galleries 

Three new exhibition galleries at the head- 
quarters of the Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, will open about Feb. 15, the gift from 
a group of members. 


The other art- | 


“The 
“The 


Surrender of Yorktown;” Ezra Winter, 
Inauguration;” J. Mortimer Lichtenauer, 
“The Death of Washington;” James Daugh- 
erty,, “Overture to 1776;” John Steuart 
Curry, “The Cooperation of Labor in the 
American Revolution;” Gardner Hale, “The 
Triumph of Washington.” 

The paintings were planned as a unit despite 
the differing techniques of the artists. “The 
theme of Washington’s life,” said Mr. Pei- 
xotto, “being a traditional subject, it was real- 
ized that it precluded a too radical treatment, 
but artists in the group are by no means all 
of the ultra-conservative school, and some of 
them have treated the subjects with con- 
siderable freedom, so as to adjust the theme 
to the ideas of the present day. In fact, I 
think it can safely be said that these murals 
will give a very comprehensive idea of the 
various tendencies of mural painting in Amer- 





ica today.” 


Praise for Hewlett 


James Monroe Hewlett, new director of the 
American Academy in Rome, who is both an 
architect and a mural painter, was praised by 
speakers at a dinner given in his honor at 
the Architectural League in New York. Cass 
Gilbert, American architect, quoted the late 
Charles McKim, the founder, as saying he 
was prouder of having had a part in creating 
the American Academy than he would have 
been in building ten cathedrals. Mr. Gilbert 
continued: “We who have lived for some 
years past in a fool’s paradise of materialism 
have managed to. keep alive the sacred fires 
of beauty. Mr. Hewlett’s mission is to carry 
to Rome some of the finer aspirations of 
American life, to let Europeans know we are 
not a nation of money grabbers.” 

Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the Herald 
Tribune, who started his professional life as 
an architect in the offices of McKim, Mead and 
White, said that Mr. Hewlett was going to 
Rome as the custodian of a great tradition. 
He said he knew what McKim wanted men 
to go to Rome for was to have their imagina- 
tions touched. Mr. Cortissoz praised Mr. 
Hewlett for his tolerance and declared that 
he “is a traditionalist, but his mind is open 
to everything that goes on and happens. He 
is not going to send back to the United States 

| little imitators of this or that period.” 
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Ferriss Reveals Visions of the Future City 


“The City of the Future,” by Hugh Ferriss. 


Buildings existing in the City of Today and 
original architectural conceptions relating to 


the City of the Future are revealed in an ex- | 


hibition of architectural designs and illustra- | on a practical consideration, direct relation 


tions by Hugh Ferriss at the International 
Art Center of Roerich Museum until Feb. 29. 
Since 1920 Hugh Ferriss has undertaken the 


work with which his name is chiefly associated | 


and which forms the main body of the present 
exhibition: Design, looking to the City of the 
Future. Sheldon Cheney has said of him in 
his “New World Architecture” that he “prob- 
ably deserves more credit than any architect 
since Sullivan for stirring the imagination of 


designers, students and public.” The introduc- | doctrine—the 


| encouragement of human values in an age 


tion to the catalogue of the show states: 
“The designs of the present collection group 
themselves about three leading ideas. 
group deals with the evolution of the setback 
type of building. Undertaken shortly after 
the passage of the ‘zoning law’, these studies 


Find 35 Works by Brush 


About 35 paintings, done by George De- 
Forest Brush and put away for some 30 
years, have been brought to light and are 
now on exhibition until Feb. 27 at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries. These canvases, which 
were quite unknown to most of Brush’s fam- 
ily, include children subjects and Indian paint- 
ings. 

This exhibition recalls an interesting period 
of Brush’s life when he visited the Crow re- 
servation in Montana and spent much time 
among the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. 
When he returned East he married and raised 
a family which became the second great in- 
spiration for his brush and palette, and there 
are a number of small canvases of heads of 
his children and compositions of family groups 
in this collection. 


25 Sales at an Exhibition 
The Colony Club Gallery of Detroit reports 
that 1,000 persons attended its exhibition of 
water colors and pastel drawings by Elizabeth 
McCord and Lendall Pitts and that 25 sales 


were made. 


One | 


type. Another group relates to a proposal to 
permit the further crection of skyscrapers only 
when located at considerable intervals; based 


of large structures to rapid-transit subway 
systems, the proposal has an aesthetic import 
~-the proper setting for America’s premier 
architectural contribution, the skyscraper. 
“The remaining group relates to a proposal 
to separate completely pedestrians from 
vehicular traffic. Exhibited for the first time, 
these are material from the artist’s forth- 
coming book, now in preparation, which pro- 
poses a city replanning based upon a particular 
recognition, preservation and 


increasingly mechanistic.” 

Mr. Ferriss’s influence on contemporary ar- 
chitecture has been noted in numerous publica- 
tions, and in the statement of the Chancellor 


| of Washington University, St. Louis, in con- 


forshadowed the steps which were followed | ferring on him the honorary degree of Master 


in developing this now familiar architectural | of Architecture. 


Houdon’s ‘Washington,’ $4,500 

A total of $21,225 was realized at the sale 
of Mme. Piazza-Chaigneau’s collection of 
sculpture, at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries. 

The Ferargil Galleries, New York, bought 
Houdon’s painted plaster bust of George Wash- 
ington, believed to be in the original plaster, 
for $4,500. The same firm acquired Houdon’s 
bust of Benjamin Franklin for $3,000, of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau for $750, and of Mirabeau 
for $1,200. W. W. Seaman, agent, paid 
$3,600 for “La Jeunesse,” a terra cotta 
statuette, by Clodion. A bust of Comtesse 
Du Barry by Augustin Pajou went to K. 
Carson for $2,400, and a bust of “La Gui- 
mard” by Gaetan Merchi went to Daniel S. 
Sickles for $800. 


Maurer, at 100, to Hold Show 

Louis Maurer, believed to be America’s old- 
est living artist, will celebrate his 100th birth- 
day with a one-man show, which will open 
Feb. 19 at the Old Print Shop in New York. 
He is the last surviving Currier & Ives artist. 


Sevffert Appraised 


Taking issue with the opinion of George W. 
Eggers that Leopold Seyffert. may be likena#! 
to Stuart, Smibert and Sully, Albert Frag 
Cochrane of the Boston Transcript compare 
him with Sargent in that Seyffert, like Sargeny 
“is capable of either excellent, serious poy 
traiture, or sleek empty virtuosity.” His qm 
hibition at the Vose Gallery in Boston am 
displayed him in both achievements, the crite 
said. = 

“At 45,” continued Cochrane, “Leopold Seyp 
fert, who was born in a little town in Mme 
souri, has long since reached a lofty peak 
achievement. He has painted many of 1 : 
country’s leading men of the professions ang 
business, and many women of brilliant society 
If Seyffert early attained to his position 
eminence, he also, it would appear, came a 
once to the highest point of his spectacular 
career, and does not care yet to essay lofty 
elevations, where reside the truly great masters 
of portraiture. 

“Seyffert was a student of the late William 
M. Chase, and from that great painter, even 
greater teacher, learned forceful, summary pen- 
cilling, simplicity of statement and an insight 
into character. These were the gifts of Chase 
to his pupils, and Seyffert was one of thos 
who put them to best account. 

“In his more recent work—which includes 
an increasing proportion of feminine por 
traiture—our artist relies more and more op 
brilliant technique. The sheen of silken wraps, 
the softness of rich stuffs, and the visual 
evidences of wealth demand his attention above 
character delineation. As a result, his execu- 
tion seems more rapid and decidedly less pene 
trating—his compositions lose atmosphere soft- 
ness and gain sharpness in their edges.” 

Seyffert has very definite ideas upon por 
trait painting, according to Alice Lawton of 
the Boston Post: “A likeness of the sitter is 
a first requisite. Next, it should be a work 
of art. In the case of a woman he poses his 
sitter in a full light, so that she may look 
her best; a man he more often places in 
shadow to enhance the feeling of strength and 
power. The successful portrait painter, he 
adds, should be able to grasp both character 
and likeness without having to struggle for 
it.” 


The Spring Academy 

The 107th Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will open in the American 
Fine Arts Building, New York, March 27, con 
tinuing until April 17. Exhibits will be re 
ceived on March 14 and 15 only. Due tog. 
inadequate wall space only two paintings 
any artist will be hung. 

Following are the prizes to be awarded: 
Thomas B. Clarke prize ($300), figure compos 
tion; Julius Hallgarten prizes ($300, $200 and 
$100), paintings by artists under 35 years 0 
age; Altman landscape prizes ($1,000 and 
$500); Isaac N. Maynard ($100), portrait: 
Saltus Medal for Merit, painting or sculptu 
Ellin P. Speyer Memorial prize ($300), anim 
painting or sculpture. Academicians will n0 
compete for the Clarke or Hallgarten prize 

The jury of awards: For paintings, Giffor 
Beal, Edwin H. Blashfield, Ernest L. Blum 
enschein, Roy Brown, John C. Johansen; { 
sculpture, Chester Beach, Hermon MacNé 
and Edward McCartan. 


Heads Scottish Gallery 
Stanley Cursiter has been made director ¢ 
the National Gallery of Scotland, at Edi 
burgh, to succeed J. L. Caw. 
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Joseph Urban. Modern Residence. Shown at Architectural League. 


More than ever before the art world is 
giving heed to contemporary architecture, 
which, as one authority has pointed out, is 
the first really original movement in art since 
the Gothic. Three important architectural 
exhibitions are now claiming attention in New 
York. At the Roerich Museum, the designs 
of Hugh Ferriss for the “City of the Future” 
are on view. The Museum of Modern Art is 
holding a large international exhibition of 
models and designs by prominent architects of 
Europe and America. At the Architectural 
League headquarters, Joseph Urban is being 
given a one-man showing, the receipts from 
which will go to aid the 1,700 unemployed 
draftsmen registered with the Architects 
Emergency Committee. 

Urban is a pioneer in the field of modern 
art and architecture. As one of the group of 
young Viennese artists who rebelled against 
traditions some 30 years ago, to found the 
modern movement in Vienna, Urban has prac- 
tically grown up a modernist. His work in 
architecture, stage and scenic design and de- 
coration has won him recognition throughout 
the world. Featured in the exhibition are 
Urban’s recently completed designs for the 
Palace of the Soviets, for which he was com- 
missioned by the U. S. S. R. to submit plans 





along with one other American, two French, 
one Italian and three German modern archi- 
tects. The design is for the group of govern- 
ment buildings to be erected this year on the 
site of a former Czarist cathedral now being 
razed, Attracting popular interest at the show 
is Urban’s group of designs for an inexpensive 
modern home to be erected near New York, a 
front view of which is reproduced herewith. 
This exhibition is one of the very few one-man 
shows sponsored by the Architectural League. 
Its beneficiary, the Architects Emergency Com- 
mittee, is a relief association representing the 


entire profession, under the chairmanship of 


Julian Clarence Levi, 
League. 

At the Museum of Modern Art the “Inter- 
national Style” is illustrated by models and 
photographs. In the opinion of the critics, this 
exhibition (covered in advance in the Ist 
February issue of Tue Art Dicesr) demon- 
strates that this style has achieved practical 
expression in every line of building, as proved 
by characteristic examples from Europe and 
America. A catalogue, copiously illustrated, 
gives a comprehensive resume of modern ar- 
chitecture. The show will continue until 
March 23. 


“The International .Style,” wrote Edward 


president of the 


processes, the daily routine. Knowledge, ethics, 


° : ° 

Le Corbusier’s City 

Le Corbusier, Swiss, and internationally best 
known of modern architects, who has always 
proclaimed the idea of “engineer-building” as 
the only form corresponding spiritually no less 
than economically to the age, wrote a diatribe 
in the New York Times magazine in which he 
condemns our American cities and describes 
his ideal metropolis. It should be recalled here 
that in 1922 he elaborated a plan for a city 
of 3,000,000 inhabitants on a basis of decen- 
tralization, communal services and fresh air 
for everybody. To him these are the essentials 
in architecture: “(1) Architecture is con- 
cerned with the problem of housing; (2) archi- 
tecture should bring a sane judgment to bear 
upon the erronous conception of modern com- 
fort; (3) architecture of today cannot lean 
upon that of tradition, and the teachings of the 
schools are dangerous; (4) architecture must 
make use of modern technical processes, with 
all their possibilities and in all their con- 
Sequences, and with all their efficiency. 
Nothing of tradition will remain. Every- 
thing will be new. There will be a new 
Organization of the human race and a brand 
Rew stage-set. In this newly won harmony 
telationships will be new, the dimensions, the 


and esthetics, all are one, expressed in archi- 
tecture; a new unity.” 

Commending, on the one hand, the remark- 
able progress made in America in the last 
thirty years because of the spiritual urge to 
build here, which is lacking in other countries, 
he does not lose an opportunity to score the 
architecture and town-planning of New York 
and Chicago. “New York and Chicago,” he 
says, “are rather mighty storms, tornadoes, 
cataclysms. They are so utterly devoid of 
harmony. When a motor revolves it is har- 
monious, but if New York were a motor, that 
motor would not turn and as a machine would 
astonish even the man who invented it.” 

In his ideal city Le Corbusier will admit 
nothing but a majestic array of prisms, per- 
fect in form and aspect, rising into space and 
having an indisputable reason for their exist- 
ence. He proposes to consider the dwelling 
as the primary and fundamental element of 
the town, building houses on only 12 per- 
cent of the available land and reserving the 
rest for parks and playing fields. This plan 
he calls “a green city” which is the reverse 
of “a garden city” in that the former reduces 
the town area and eliminates the transporta- 
tion problem. This is to be brought about 
by limiting the density of the population to 
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Modern Architecture Comes to Front in Three Simultaneous Exhibits 


Miés Van Der Rohe. Tugendhat House. Museum of Modern Art. 


| Alden Jewell of the New York Times, “is not 


architectural esperanto. It represents rather a 
banding together of architects of many lands; 
men of vision and imagination, who recognize 
the urgent need of building to fit the require- 
ments of modern life. It is really, at bottom, a 
very sensible and simplé ideal to which these 
architects have addressed their several talents; 
a desire to obtain a maximum of practical ad- 
vantage and to reduce to a minimum inutility, 
inappropriateness and waste.” 

A feature which is sure to cause great re- 
action is Raymond M. Hood’s new plan for 
country homes—a skyscraper out of town. Ten 
isolated towers of more than twenty floors, 
each spaced 1,000 feet apart, are Mr. Hood’s 
suggestion for rural development. Each tower 
would be surrounded by community gardens, 
garages, swimming pools and tennis courts. 
According to Mr. Hood this plan would pre- 
serve the natural beauty of the site, so that 
hundreds of small houses would not cut off 
one another’s light, air and view. “Although,” 
says Mr. Hood, “the majority of people have 
a sense of proprietorship that only the in- 
dividual house on its own plot of ground can 
satisfy, there is a rapidly increasing class of 
people to whom the scheme of the country 
tower will appeal.” 


1,000 people to every two and a half acres. 

As for the types of building, he advocates 
strongly those of a sound-proof character with 
plenty of light. For this purpose he recom- 
mends that the entire facade of a building be 
made up of double sheets of glass, lightly held 
together by metal frames. The walls would 
be airtight, with no windows to open, but be- 
tween the double walls a continuous current 
of air, controlled as to speed and temperature, 
would circulate, making each apartment 
weather-proof. Indoors, he submits a plan 
for what he terms “exact respiration” or air 
circulated by a central plant throughout the 
blocks of flats of the town. 

Le Corbusier’s plans may sound Utopian, 
but it is pleasant to mull over his ideas and 
look forward, perhaps, to living in such a city 
where life will reach “its fullest expression.” 


The Women’s Outside Jury 


The reason why the annual exhibition of the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors was judged by a jury composed ex- 
clusively of men was the fact that the women 
invited were unable, for one reason or another, 
to serve. The association had decided to try 
the experiment of an outside jury, to eliminate 
the charge of favoritism. The experiment has 
worked satisfactorily, and may be repeated. 
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Wadsworth Atheneum Buys a Noted Piero 
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“Hylas and the Nymphs,” by Piero di Cosimo. 


Piero di Cosimo’s “Hylas and the Nymphs,” 
one of the noted paintings in the famous col- 
lection of the late Robert H. Benson of Lon- 
don, has been purchased by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford, Conn., through the 
generosity of Frank C. Summer. This work 
by the imaginative Florentine painter has 
been classed by the experts with his “Death 
of Procris” in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don, “Mars and Venus” in Berlin, and the 
“Perseus and Andromeda” series in the Uffizi 
collection. It is mentioned in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 

Hylas, according to the Greek legend, was 
the son of Therodamus, King of the Dryo- 
pians in Thessaly, and the favorite of Hercules 
and his companions on the expedition in quest 
of the Golden Fleece. Hylas, going ashore 
for water at Kios in Mysia, was carried away 
by the nymphs of the spring in which he 
dipped his pitcher. The answers of Hylas to 


Ethics 


In an address given as guest of honor at a 
dinner of the Antique and Decorative Arts 
League, Inc., in New York, William Sloane 
Coffin, president of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, promised the members the museum’s 
co-operation in establishing “higher standards 
of art in this country,” and appealed to them 


to use high ethics so that the museums of the | 


nation might get authentic works as gifts. 


“It is exceedingly awkward for the museum,” 


the Times quoted him as saying, “to receive 
the offer of a gift of some work of art, au- 
thenticated by outstanding authorities, when the 


museum knows perfectly that the work: of art | 


is not what it purports to be.” 

The Times continued: “He also cited the 
temptation that besets experts when they are 
sent to Europe, for instance, to investigate 
paintings on condition that they receive $10,000 
for every genuine work by a given artist which 
they find, and $100 for discovering that a 
painting is not by a given artist.” 


Mr. Coffin pilloried a certain kind of collec- | 





the calls of Hercules were lost in the depths 
of the water, and Hercules searched in vain 
for his favorite. The picture is a composi- 
tion of seven full length figures posed sharply 
against a wooded landscape. The half-drown- 
ed Hylas has been discovered by the maidens 
gathered about him. 

Pietro di Lorenzo, known as Piero di 
Cosimo, was born in Florence in 1462 and 
died in 1521. He worked in the bottega of 
Cosimo Roselli, from whom he derived his 
popular name, and. later worked with that 
master on the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel. 
Piero was distinguished by his landscapes 
based on the myths of classic antiquity, a 
subject for which his fertile imagination was 
well suited. Vasari relates that Piero excel- 
led in designing pageants for the pleasure- 
loving youths of Florence. Piero exercised 
much influence over his fellow pupils, Alberti- 
nelli and Bartolomeo della Porta, and was 
the master of Andrea del Sarto. 


tor, saying: “Whether the museums of this 
country obtain the true art which they want 


| will depend on the standards which you main- 


tain. To uphold these standards is extremely 
difficult, I know. When some collector has his 
heart set cn owning an antique with a history, 
I know it is a terrible temptation not to dis- 
appoint him; it’s a terrible temptation not to 
supply a satisfactory history.” 


Matisse’s 40-Foot Mural 
Henri Matisse is finishing a mural, which 


he expects to be recognized as his greatest 
canvas, and which is rated by some who have 
seen it as one of the finest contributions to 
art of the first half of the XXth century. The 
painting, 14 by 40 feet, is destined for the 
museum of the Barnes Foundation at Merion, 
Pa., which contains nearly 1,000 paintings and 
sculptures. Dancing figures furnish the theme. 

So much discussion has been aroused by the 


artist’s absorption in his task, that Dr. Barnes |; 


will allow the mural to be exhibited in April 
at the Georges Petit Galleries in Paris. 


Dearle, Craftsman 
John Henry Dearle, head of the fame 
Merton Abbey tapestry looms, died in 
land on Jan. 15, at the age of 72. After 

ceiving his early training at the West Le 
School of Art, he was engaged at the age 
14 as an apprentice draughtsman at the abbe 
by William Morris. Dearle showed remagl 
able ability and gradually became the mains, 
of the technical department. Among his & 
tinguished colleagues in those early days y 
Frank Brangwyn and Napier Hemy. : 

He outstayed all of these, and succeeded af 
the deaths of Morris and Sir Edward Bum 
Jones to the sole artistic management 
Merton Abbey. His training under 
masters enabled him to carry on their tr 
tion without a break, and it is probable thi 
much work which was really Dearle’s will 
down in time under cover of the more f 
names of his masters. Typical examples 
Dearle’s work are the stained glass wi 
executed for Christ Church, Westminster, 
for the Public Library at Plymouth and q 
two tallest tapestries ever made, for a ch 
in Detroit. The London Sunday Times 
“In nothing is Dearle’s handiwork 
conspicuous than in the preparation of 
cartoons for tapestry, towards which Bun 
Jones contributed no more than the dra 
for the lovely figure groups.” 

According to one of the many anecdotes 
Morris, he was once showing a guest oF 
Merton. As the two passed tapestry 
tapestry, the guest would ask: “Your wor 
Mr. Morris?” The answer would always k 
“No, that’s Dearle’s.” Finally came f 
quizzical question: “What do you do, } 
Morris?” To which the great man repli¢ 
“Oh, I superintend. I’m a devil at supe 
intending.” 


Herzog Is Dead at 100 


Having realized his ambition to live to be If 
years old, Hermann Herzog, landscape paints 
died on Feb. 6 at his home in West Phil 
delphia, Pa. The artist, who celebrated i 
100th birthday on Nov. 16, was born in 
many, won many medals and awards, and h 
among his patrons several members of royi 
families, including Queen Victoria and f 
Grand Duke Alexander of Russia. 

Some of his paintings are the property 
Memorial Hall in Philadelphia and of the P 
lic Library in New York. Although he h 
not been strong enough in recent years 
carry his easel outdoors, his memory was 
retentive that he painted scenes from memo 
His last exhibition was held three mont 
ago at the Ferareil Galler es in New York, wil 
his son, Lewis Herzog, New York artist. 


Frederick J. Boston Dead 


Frederick J. Boston, for many years actl 
in Brooklyn art circles, died on Feb. 9 att 
age of 76. He studied in Paris with Car 
Duran, specializing in landscape. He 
the first instructor of art at the Broo 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, was at 0 
time president of the Painters and Sculpt 
Club, and a member of the Salmagundi Ci 
Joseph H. Boston, also an artist, is his broth 
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Mrs. M. L. Arrington Rowe Dies 


Mrs. M. L. Arrington Rowe, of 
Canaan, Conn., portrait and flower paint 
who died on Jan 23, was a member of 8 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, the Pen 
Brush Club and the National Arts © 
She was the wife of Clarence Rowe, et¢ 
and illustrator, who died in 1930. 
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an | Influence of Renoir on America May Be Traced at This Show 
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estry alt “Baigneuse,” (1885) by Renoir. “Apres le bain,” (1910), by Renoir. 

Your wor : 

always be Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841-1919) undoubt- | his paintings, dating from 1872 to 1914, being | exact technique to the full impressionism of 

came Uiedly is one of the men who have had the | held until March 8 at the Durand-Ruel Gal- | his maturity. “Baigneuse,” painted in 1885, 

u do, Mi most influence on American painting in the | leries in New York, for the benefit of the un- | has never before been reproduced or exhibited 

an repue@trst third of the XXth century. His color | employed, will be of particular interest to | in this country. The “Apres le bain,” done 

| at SUp@ond his technique are recognized in the pic- | American art lovers and students. Contrasting | in 1910, nine years before his death, and when 
tures of several well known American artists, | works are herewith reproduced, dating 29 years | he was 68 years old, represents the Renoir who 
no matter how original otherwise their art | apart and illustrating the development of | has had such a profound influence on the 

100 may be. Therefore the exhibition of 19 of | Renoir himself from a more or less tight and | painting of America. 


re to be Il 


erates. Saat Bo ora 


ape painte | Edith Haworth’s Impressions ing room in 1911, showing the be-feathered 
Nest Pha Honolulu Season A retrospective exhibition of the oil paint- | 2nd be-ribboned women of that period. 
ebrated ti Honolulu is enjoying a full schedule of art | ings of Edith Haworth, covering the period emprenmencenrietmesontet 

orn in GeMlactivities this season. During the first part | of 1905-1931, is being held at the Morton Chapin Deserts the Soil 

ds, and hifof February, Madge Tennent, whose studies | Galleries during February. Having studied A new sort of James Chapin will be seen at 


rs Of TOMMof native racial types are well known in the | with Robert Henri and Walt Kuhn, Miss | the Macbeth Galleries, New York, when an 
a and tiUnited States, exhibited her latest work at | Haworth painted the different characteristics | exhibition of his new work opens on Feb. 15. 

the Honolulu Academy of Art. In March the | of peoples and places found in New York and | The artist, whose saga of the Marvins, New 
property Academy will show engravings by Hogarth and | Paris during the early part of the XXth cen- Jersey farm family, has brought him fame, has 
of the F Cruikshank, the latter lent by John M. Kelly, | tury. Representative of these impressions are selected more urban types for the majority of 
igh he | Honolulu er A cac-men exhibition Pv two paintings of the old Waldorf-Astoria dress- | the paintings, and his technique has loosened. 


t rs 

ory was Vea Tallman will be held in April, after the 
ym memonsenetal showing of the Art Association of 
ree mont Honolulu. 


- York, wif A feature of the Tennent exhibition was a 

artist. large panel employing seven figures in its com- J OHN LEVY G ALLERIES 
position, a study in color rhythms entitled 

Yead “Honolulu Lei Day.” Lei Day, May 1, is ob- 


years ai a served in Honolulu by the wearing of leis, or 
>b. 9 at Miiwreaths, made of flowers, seeds, shells, etc. 





fe usta atais nt tone seg | FRENCH PAINTINGS OF THE XIX CENTURY 


wae of the Tienlungshan cave temple in China, a 
d Sculpt classic example of Chinese XIth century sculp- 
gundi Chg" and four carved wooden pillars depicting | January 25th February 29th 
his brotha Scenes from the life of the Buddha, taken from 

am ancient temple at Keifeng, Honan prov- 


we Dies: 

> 56,575 Saw the Rivera Show ONE EAST 5'71H STREET 
ber of tM The Diego Ri haw which tl 

> Pea Miibdaied at the Museum of Modem Art, New NEW YORK 





Arts York, broke all attendance records considering 
lowe, et the duration. During the five weeks 56,575 
sons visited the museum. 
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1931 a Banner Year at San Diego Gallery 


“The Virgin and Christ Child,” 
by Zenobio di Macchiavelli. 


Perhaps the surest gauge of the condition 
of art in America comes from museum reports. 
Interest in art is growing and increased in- 
terest will mean increased patronage when the 
cloud of depression lifts. San Diego’s report, 
just made public by Reginald Poland, director 
of the Fine Arts Gallery, comprises a record 
of which the city may justly be proud. 


During 1931, attendance at the Fine Arts . 


Gallery amounted to 123,898, the total and the 


Detroit Visits New York 


A friendly challenge from their sister artists 
in the East brings the Detroit Society of 
Women Painters and Sculptors to New York 
for the second time. Works by the Detroit 
artists will be on view at the Argent Galleries 
of the National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors, until March 5. 

Organized in 1903 by Lillian B 
well-known tos canted deansnelandedtinanacssialivhcmsatealil deen aell asseBveaeze now resident in 


. Meeser, a 


Philadel- 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


600 Madison Ave. 
(at 57th Street) 
New York City 


* 


EARLY CHINESE ART 
® 


Specialist in Early Chinese Art 


| daily average being both greater than that in 
1930. San Diego has an estimated popula- 
tion of 160,000. Although, with the times, 
the Fine Arts Society lost more members that 
in the previous yearj*it added an even. larger 
number, and now has more than 1,100. This 
figure ranks among the highest in the country, 
in ratio to population. The gallery added 
more than $71,000 worth of acquisitions during 
1931. The Society’s wurchases alone, amount- 
ing to $5,700, included 13 old masters, 17 
works by contemporaries, 14 old Japanese 
prints, 12 other prints, and numerous other 
objects. In all, they were seven times greater 
than in 1930. The gifts totalled in value 
$65,442, a substantial advance over last year. 
San Diego’s public art collection has increased 
in money value since the opening of the gal- 
lery in 1926, from $50,000 to $740,000. 

In accordance with the gallery’s policy, its 
purchases, have emphasized the American and 
the Spanish. But recently. the gallery bought 
a great Italian altar piece, “The Virgin En- 
throned as Queen of Heaven, and Holding the 
Christ Child,” by Zenobio di Macchiavelli, 
XVth century Florentine. The style of the 
works, which is painted in tempera on panel, 
is suggestive of the influence Fra Angelico and 
Benozzo Gozzoli had on Macchiavelli. 

Other important acquisitions were: “Holy 
Family,” by Rubens; “Repentant Magdalen,” 
by Murillo; “A Sibyl,”»by Ribera; “Pieta,” 
XVth century Castilian altar piece; “The 
Golden Wedding,” Valentin di Zubiaurre; 
“The Almond Tree and the White Street,” 
by Jose Frau, and “Galician Peasants,” by 
Carlos Maside, contemporary Spanish; “The 
Cod,” by Emil Carlsen; “At the Edge of the 
Forest,” by Theodore Robinson; “Marine,” by 
Charles Woodbury; “Fiesole,” by William 
Starkweather. The Rubens, the Murillo and 
the Ribera were gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
H. Timken. The Rubens-is considered by Mr. 
Poland the gallery’s most important picture. 
Among the works by Californians acquired is 
Donal Hord’s “Young Maize,” prize winning 
sculpture at San Diego’s annual. 

During 1931, the Art Society held 79 tem- 
porary exhibitions, a full third of them de- 
voted to California art. The gallery hopes 
soon to open a permanent California exhibi- 
tion room. 


phia, the society has, with the exception of 


| one year during the war, held annual exhibi- 


Its record, growth and traditions stand 
with the larger organization in 


tions. 
comparison 
New York. 

Many of the artists have earned national 
reputations through representation in the an- 
nual exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, the National Academy of De- 
sign and other institutions. 


HRICH 


GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


36 EAST57 “STREET 
NEW YORK 


Amusement 


“Civic Repertory.” Drawing by Homer 
Ellertson. 


The tendency to classify art by subject 
matter seems to have come into vogue, and 
so we have an exhibition devoted to Amer- 
ican amusement at the new galleries of Pat 
Codyre, 22 East 55th St., New York. Above 
is reproduced one of the features of the col- 
lection, a drawing called “Civic Repertory,” 
by Homer E. Ellertson, of Tryon, N. C., in 
which the artist seems to derive as much fun 
as the audience. This was one of the set 
of 20 drawings by this artist shown earlier 
in the season at the Delphic Studios, New 
York, which drew lively praise from the New 
York critics. 


eo = 
Chicago Artists 

In the opinion of C. J. Bulliet, critic of the 
Chicago Post, the 36th annual exhibition by 
artists of Chicago and vicinity, by steering “a 
middle course between the Scylla rock of con- 
servatism and the raging Charybdis whirlpool 
of radicalism,” emerged superior to the 35th. 

“Even so,” wrote Mr. Bulliet, “nobody is 
satisfied, except the painters and sculptors of 
the 244 works of art and near-art that got in. 
The ‘old-hats’ are almost as conspicuous for 
their absence as was the case in the American 
show in the autumn, while the rabid radicals 
are equally offended. 

“Maybe it was as a sop to the former that 
the jury of awards, made up of Art Institute 
trustees, chose Claude Buck’s picture, ‘Girl 
Reading’, for the first Logan prize . . . 
Strangely enough, the jury, having saved the 
face of ‘sound art’ in Chicago with their first 
prize, buckled down to business and a good 
job the rest of the way down the line.... 

“Whatever be the sins of the jury of selec- 
tion in the direction of omission, their sins of 
commission are few. Nearly every picture in 
the show is characterized by good workman- 
ship, however meager, at times, is the inspira- 
tion. It is a show that can well be placed 
against the all-American exhibition of last 
autumn, demonstrating, as we then contended, 
that the mass of Chicago artists are not great- 
ly in the rear of the mass of New Yorkers, 
of which that show consisted in its great bulk. 
Genius may be nearly nonexistent here (so it 
is in New York), but talent is not lacking.” 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly search for any 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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What Will Be the Fate of Eilshemius, Self Styled “God of Art”? 


“Beach at Apia, Samoa,” by Louis Eilshemius. 


Is time and circumstance grooming Louis 
M. Eilshemius for the same fate in America 
that overtook the Douanier, Henri Rousseau, 
in France? Will he come in for belated rec- 
ognition in his old age (he is now 67), and, 
after he dies, will collectors and museums 
buy his pictures, which have gone begging 
for so many years, for $25,000 apiece? At 
least one dealer has faith in him, Valentine 
Dudensing, who has arranged a cycle of two 


Vermilion 


An art exhibition by Americans and a street 
“duel” by two American painters were two 
unusual and inter-related January events in 
Paris. 

An exhibition of works by American artists 
living in Paris was organized at the Renais- 
sance Galleries by Chil Aronson as a result 
of a meeting of a group of these painters 
last Fall. The show did not include works 
by all in the artist colony, for Mr. Aronson 
said in the foreword of the catalogue that 
the group wished to present, in a non-partisan 
manner, a selection of the pictures of artists 
who are working in an experimental spirit 
and whose art testifies to “true effort” and 
“incontestable talent.” 

The so-called “duel,” which is said to have 
grown out of Joseph Stella’s resentment at 
being left out of the exhibition, was not so 
bloodless as French duels are traditionally 
supposed to be. In fact there was lots of gore, 
according to the accounts of it. Stella’s com- 
batant was H. Ary Stillman, defending Chil 
Aronson. Stella proved to be the better 
“canesman,” putting Stillman “hors de com- 
bat.” But still another artist, Albert Chol- 
let, a Frenchman, rushed to Aronson’s defense, 
gashing Stella’s forehead with his cane. When 
gendarmes stopped the melee, Stella received 
nine stitches in his scalp, according to the 
Teport in the New York tabloid, the News. 


New Drawings by Mestrovic 
The Art Center, New York, is exhibiting 


20 drawings by Ivan Mestrovic, Jugo-Slav | 


sculptor. The collection, which will later be 


sent on circuit among museums and educa- | 
tional institutions, replaces the 20 that were | 


acquired by the University of Minnesota. 
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exhibitions at the Valentine Gallery, New 


York. The first, Feb. 22-March 12, will con- 
sist of Ejilshemius’ early work, covering his 
period of concentration and searching, and ro- 
mantic drama. The second will be devoted to 
his period of creation and freedom, and lyrical 
poetry, extending from 1913 to 1920, when 
he stopped painting. 

Handicapped by the strangeness of his crea- 
tions and a characteristic which may be called 
“naive,” Eilshemius has been still further hin- 


Meyer’s Polar Pictures 

Polar scenes and portraits painted on three 
trips to the far north are being exhibited by 
Hanz W. Meyer at the Neighborhood Club 
in Brooklyn until Feb. 29. Included is a 
painting of the mountain on which André, the 
noted explorer was found. 

Hanz Meyer studied painting at the Acad- 
emy of Munich and‘until the beginning of 
the world war taught at the Royal Academy 
of Cassel. Some of his works were exhibited 
at the Brooklyn Museum last year. 

Jane Corby writing in the Brooklyn Eagle 
said of his work: “In Professor Meyer’s paint- 
ings of ice field and sea there is all the mag- 


nificence of the north—all of its queer harsh 
charm.” 


Wisconsin's Nineteenth Annual 

The 19th annual exhibition of the Wiscon- 
sin Painters and Sculptors will be held at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute from March 2 to 30. 
Paintings, drawings, sculpture and prints are 
eligible, and must be received before Feb. 19. 


42 W.34mStreet 


Exhibition by 
THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
of 
WOMEN PAINTERS 
and SCULPTORS 
Feb. 15th — March 5th 


“Ruins in the Moonlight,” by Louis Eilshemius. 


dered by a trait which some consider to be 
colossal egotism, others a form of monomania. 
For years he styled himself “the god of art” 
and proclaimed himself superior even to the 
most illustrious of the old masters, while of 
late he has given himself the title of “Ma- 
hatma.” Once wealthy, he used printers’ ink 
lavishly in the form of books, pamphlets and 
leaflets to proclaim his supremacy to the world. 
The world retaliated by considering Eilshemius 
“a joke.” 

The artist, born in New Jersey, was edu- 
cated at Geneva, Dresden and Cornell, after 
which he travelled all over the world, and 
particularly in the South Seas. He painted 
and wrote poetry’ and music. Much of his 
poetry has a fine lyrical quality, much of it 
is haunting and strange. Here is the opening 
stanza from “At the Tomb of King Malieota,” 
written in Samoa: 

Here on this island-point thy tomb lies lone; 
Three lowest tiers of roughest cobble-stone. 
The palms around it wave their palms of green; 
And, near, the emerald ocean-waves are seen 
To break in snowy foam against the coral reef. 

Eilshemius’ paintings, says Mr. Dudensing, 
cannot be called “naive” because the man is 
an xsthete; they are “the type of thing, superb- 
ly done, which would result were the rank 
and file of Americans capable of expressing 
themselves on canvas.” 

Some of the most sophisticated of modern 
painters have proclaimed the worth of Eilshe- 
mius, among them Matisse, Lurcat, Lachaise 
and Stella, and his canvases have been pur- 
chased by the Whitney Museum and the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery. 

The fate of Eilshemius is worth watching. 


EXHIBITION OF 

AMERICAN SOCIETY of 

PAINTERS, SCULPTORS 
and GRAVERS 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE, DRAWINGS, PRINTS 
CERAMICS and MOSAICS 


FEB, 7 to FEB 28, 
10. A.M. to 6 P.M. Sundays 2 to 6 P.M. 


“WHITNEY MUSEUM OF 
AMERICAN ART 
10 West 8th St., New York 
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“Paris and Its People” Reveal Charm in 


Show 


“Montmartre Theatre,” by Maurice Utrillo. 


“Paris and Its People,” as seen and de- 
picted by 31 artists, is on view in a loan ex- 
hibition at the Maurel Gallery, New York, 
until Feb. 28. 

Painters of many nationalities, contem- 
porary as well as those who worked in the 
last century, are represented. The contem- 
poraries include a large group of Americans, 
such as Jonas Lie, Leon Dabo, “Pop” Hart, 
George Luks, Childe Hassam and Everett 
Shinn, besides Matisse, Utrillo, Lamure and 
André (all French), Nevinson (English), Ver- 
chuuren (Dutch), Chermanski (Polish) and 
Scheffler (German). The XIXth century roster 


Miniatures in Invited Show 
An invited exhibition of miniatures, com- 
prising recent works by the nation’s better 
known miniature painters, both men and 
women, is being held at the Argent Galleries, 
New York, until Feb. 29. The majority of 


| 


| 


' 


includes Constantin Guys, Pissarro, Degas, 
Monet, Seurat and several others. A lone 
representative of XVIIIth century Paris is 
Watteau’s “Une Elegante de Paris,” portray- 
ing a lovely lady of that. period. 

The subject matter is widely diversified, 
ranging from street scenes, views of bridges, 
cafes and night clubs to dancers and midinet- 
tes. From all of this possibly one can get the 
answer to the question in the foreword of 
the catalogue: “What is the secret of the 
charm that fascinates artists, and attracts 
them from the most distant corners of the 
earth?” 


the women exhibitors are members of the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. Attendance at the recent exhibi- 
tion of the American Society of Miniature 
Painters at the Grand Central Galleries in- 
dicated a renewed interest in this art. 
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Grandeur of the Mysterious North 


Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57thStreet, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS 
EVE 


BY 
WM. H. 
SINGER, Jr. 
N. A. 
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The Allied Artists 


The Allied Artists of America held their 19 
annual exhibition, comprising 360 pictures 
21 pieces of sculpture, at the Fine Arts Bui 
ing, New York. The prizes awarded by a j 
consisting of Ernest D. Roth, Harriet Fj 
muth, Chester Beach, Ernest L. Ipsen 
Granvile Smith, were as follows: Allied 
gold medal, John Young Hunter, “Portr 
Mrs. John Churchill;” Louis M. Betts 5 
Dimitri Romanovski, “Alice;” honorable 
tions for paintings, Wayman Adams, Q 
Wiles, Emma Fordyce MacRae; Lindsay M 
Sterling memorial prize for sculpture, Aba 
St. L. Eberle, “The Bather;” honorable 4 
tions for sculpture, J. Juszko, Karl Gruppe 
George Lober. a 

Edward Alden Jewell, art critic of the” 
York Times, wrote that the canvases in| 
exhibition were largely decorative or “pic 
esque,” and that although much of the ¥ 
was able, little of it seemed really outst 
ing:) “There is plenty of talent,. but it 
expression for the most part in work th 
merely pleasing and generally pretty cony 
tional. A particularly strong tendency te 
illustration is observable this year, and ther 
is the usual generous quota of brightly decor 
tive work, seasoned with sentimentality. Straight 
‘realism’ occasionally scores.” 

Royal Cortissoz, of the New York 
Tribune, said that a number of good picture 
by accomplished painters were shown, but 
“it is all too apparent, a tolerant jury ha 
made way for an extraordinary large numbe 
of commonplace pictures.” Henry McBrié 
wrote in the New York Sun that althoug: 
the exhibit was not sensational, there 
much that indicated an earnest effort. 


J 


Einstein’s Daughter 

The first American exhibition of sculptu 
by Margot Einstein Marianoff, 29-year-ol 
daughter of Prof. Albert Einstein, being heli 
at the Grace Nicholson Galleries in Pas 
dena, Cal., proves that there is art as well a 
science in the family. 

Two years ago Mrs. Marianoff exhibited ia 
Berlin, where she received commendation fron 
the critics. At that time a film was made dj 
the hands of four German sculptors at worl 
and among them were those of Mrs. Marianof 
Last year, accompanied by her husband, @ 
Russian authority on art, and Rabindranat 
Tagore, she spent two months traveling i 
Russia, and it is from Russian peasant lil 
she draws most of her inspiration. 

Mrs. Marianoff never has made a po 
and never has given a title to one of hef 
sculptures. 


‘Paintings Etchings 
Old English ‘Prints 


The Galleries 
Carson Pirie Scott « Co 


CHICAGO 


G. R. D. STUDIO 
58 W. SSth St, New York 


Exhibition of Paintings 
LESTER BURBANK BRIDAHAM 
Feb. 8 to 20 1 to 6 P. M 
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“Man in Armor,” Domenico Tintoretto. 


The Metropolitan Galleries, New York, are 
holding this season a series of old master ex- 
hibitions by nations. First, examples of the 


Mae English masters were shown, then the French. 


Beginning Feb. 27 and continuing for a month, 
the galleries will exhibit old masters of the 
Italian School, ranging from the XVth to the 
early XVIIIth century. Many of these were 


included in the group which the Metropolitan 


Galleries loaned to the Esposizione d’Arte 
Italiana, held last Fall at the Birmingham 
Public Library under the official patronage of 
the Italian Government. 


Santa Cruz Annual 


Millard Sheets, youthful Los Angeles art- 
ist, took the first prize in oil at the Fifth 
Annual California State-Wide Art Exhibit, 
sponsored by the Santa Cruz Art League and 
held in the Bay Side Auditorium, Santa Cruz, 
vith his “Spring Street.” Second honors went 
0 Margaret King Rocle for “Peasants Thrash- 
ng.” In water colors Phil Dike’s “5 Rue 
Rollin, Paris” took first place, and “Hour of 
eisure” by Emil J. Hosa, Jr., second. Geneve 
Rixford Sargent won first prize in pastel with 

haracter Head,” with Matteo Sandona’s 

In Japan” second. It will be seen that 


Southern California rather ran away with the 


honors. 

The exhibition, as a whole, was considered 
he best ever held in Santa Cruz. The jury 
a8 severe, selecting 227 pictures from more 


Exhibition of Paintings by 


MINNA CITRON 
Feb. 15 - Feb. 27 
196 EAST 57th ST. | NEW YORK CITY | 


PICTURE FRAMING 


JOSEPH FISCHL GALLERY 
1442 3rd Ave. (at 82nd St.) 
NEW YORK 
Established 40 Years 


| (XVIth 
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Long Gamut of Italian School Presented in New York Exhibition 


“Spring,” One of a Set of Four “Seasons,” by Giaquinto. 


There will be 27 pictures in the exhibition: | 


M. Albertinelli (1474-1515), “Madonna and 
Child and St. Joseph;” Titian (1477-1576), 
“Head of an Old Man;” Andrea Del Sarto 
(1487-1531), “Madonna and Child;” Guilio 


Campi (1500-1572), “Portrait of a Gentle-- 


man;” Bronzino (1503-1572), “Portrait of 
Cosmo I;” Bassano (1510-1592), “Religious 
Subject;” Jacopo Robusti Tintoretto (1518- 
1594), “Family Group” and “Portrait of a 
Senator;” Moroni (1520-1578), “Portrait of 
Antonius Caprain of Mantua;” F. Correggio 
century), “Madonna, Child and 


than 400 submitted. The jury: William H. 
Griffith, Laguna Beach; Thomas Howe, as- 
sistant director, California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor; George J. Seideneck, Carmel. 

According to the Qakland Tribune the 
water color section, comprising 100 pictures, 
was outstanding. 


A Noguchi Circuit 

Isamu Noguchi, the son of Yone Noguchi, 
Japanese poet, and Leonie Gilmore, a Scotch 
writer, is exhibiting brush drawings on scrolls 
at the Demotte Galleries, New York, Feb. 15- 
29. At the same time an exhibition of his 
sculpture is being held at the John Becker 
Gallery. 

The drawings, in ink wash, are mounted on 
Japanese paper scrolls, some of them eight 
feet long. Following the New York showing, 
the collection will make a circuit tour. 


= Wee CO: WOM 
AMERICAN 
CONTEMPORARY ART 


Bacon Karfiol 
Brook Pascin 
Coleman Pollet 
Davis Sheeler 
Goldthwaite Weber 
Hart Zorach 

113 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 





Society of American Etchers 
Until February 22 


Portraiture Exhibition 
February 26 — March 11 


THE GRANT STUDIOS 


114 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Saint;” Domenico Robusti Tintoretto (1562- 
1637), “Portrait of a Man in Armor;” Cara- 
vaggio (1569-1909), “St. Cecilia;” Francesco 
Albano (1578-1660), “Flight into Egypt;” 
Veronese (1528-1588), “Portrait of a Man in 
Armor;” G. Ghisolfi (1632-1683), “Architec- 
tural Landscape;” Trevisani (1656-1746), 
“The Nativity;” Antonio Pellegrino (1675- 
1741), “Bacchus, Ceres and Cupid;” Mazonni 
(1678-1763), “The Finding of Moses;” Pan- 
nini (1691-1764), “Architectural Ruins;” Gia- 
quinto (1693-1765), “The Seasons”—“Win- 
ter,” “Spring,” “Summer,” “Autumn;” Tie- 
polo (1696-1770), “Juno;” Diziani (1690- 
1767), “Classical Landscape;” Canaletto (1697- 
1768), “St Marks Square;” Marieschi (1711- 
1794), “View in Venice.” 

Giaquinto’s “Spring,” reproduced herewith, 
one of a set of “Four Seasons,” is an ex- 
ceptional example of the eclectic school which 
came with the decadence of the Golden Age 
of Italian art. The “Portrait of Man in 
Armor,” also reproduced, is by Domenico 
Robusti, son of the famous Jacopo Robusti 
Tintoretto. Domenico was one of the few 
pupils of Tintoretto and frequently assisted 
his father. Some of the son’s work may be 
seen in the Academy at Venice and in S. 
Maria degli Angeli at Murano. / 





“Leadscape” by William Shayer 
Special Exhibition of 
18th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES 


17 East S4th Street New York 
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A Famous Lincoln 


“Abraham Lincoln,” by G. P. A. Healy. 


Abraham Lincoln as portrayed by George | 


P. A. Healy may be seen at the Ehrich “Gal- 
leries, New York, where it is attracting much 
interest. There are in existence two versions 
of this portrait, which were made from sketches 
drawn preparatory to painting a large canvas 
representing Lincoln in conference with the 
peace commission at the close of the Civil 
War. The large canvas was destroyed when 
the Calumet Club in Chicago was razed by 
fire. 

The two portraits were gifts by Healy to 
Robert Todd Lincoln and to Elihu Washburn, 
intimate friend of the martyred President. De- 
clared by Robert Todd Lincoln to be the finest 
likenesses of his father ever painted, they have 
remained in the families of the original owners 
until the present time. It is the Washburn 
picture that has been brought to New York. 

Healy, noted in his day’ as a portrayer of 
distinguished people, was born in Boston in 
1813 and died in Chicago in 1894. He began 
his studies in Paris in 1836. In 1858 Healy 
went to Chicago, where he was given a farm 
of 50 acres, which eventually came within the 
city limits and which he sold for a larger price. 
Later he went to Europe and remained for a 
long period in Rome. 





A “Desert Gallery” 
The Dalzell Hatfield Galleries of Los Angeles 
have opened a branch in Palm Springs, Cal., 
under the name of “the Dalzell Hatfield Desert 
Galleries,” where exhibitions will be held during 
the desert season. The first show is composed 
of Chinese still life subjects by Stan Poray. 


VALENTINE GALLERY 
69 East 57th Street New York 


CEZANNE 
MATISSE 
MIRO 
MODIGLIANI 
PICASSO 
RENOIR 
ROUSSEAU 
SEURAT 
VAN -GOGH 


BONNARD 
BRAQUE 
DEGAS 
DERAIN 
DUFY 
LAUTREC 
LEGER 
LURCAT 


Controversial 

In 1923 Dr. John C. Van Dyke, professor 
of the history of art at Rutgers University, 
started “the Rembrandt controversy” with his 
book which asserted that only about 40 of 
nearly 1,000 paintings catalogued as the mas- 
ter’s work are actually from his brush. Last 
December Dr. Maximilian Toch, chemist and 
professor of the chemistry of artistic painting 
of the National Academy of Design, took issue 
| with Dr. W. R. Valentiner, who has listed 
175 Rembrandts in *merica, and asserted that 
Dr. Van Dyke was “nearer right than anyone 
else.” Now Dr. Frafik Jewett Mather, Jr., 
professor of art at Princeton University in the 
February number of Creative Art contradicts 
the extremists of both sides and says that a list 
of something like"400 genuine Rembrandts 
would be “about right.” As for the 175 ex- 
amples in America listed by Dr. Valentiner, 
the Princeton expert inclines to the opinion 
that there are “around ninety.” 
| The same issue of Creative Art contains an 
| article attacking Dr, .Valentiner’s attributions 
| by Alan Burroughs, X-ray expert of the Fogg 
| Museum of Harvard University, who is a son 
1 
| 
| 
| 





of Bryson Burroughs, curator of paintings at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In 1897 Dr. Von Bode, German expert, classi- 
fied 550 Rembrandts, and in 1923 Dr. Hofstede 
de Groot, Dutch authority, found there were 
988. 
| Dr. Mather specifically attacks three paint- 

ings in the Altman collection at the Metropol- 

itan Museum of Art: “Pilate Washing His 

Hands,” “Man in a Steel Gorget” and the 

bust portrait of Hendrikje. In his criticism 

of “Pilate Washing His Hands,” Dr. Mather 
says: 

“Tt fades from the walls long before the little 
| portraits which flank it. It is feebly constructed. 
| On nearer view it is tenderly, almost senti- 
mentally felt, an excellent romantic picture. 
But it is invested with an unfunctional iri- 
| descence, it is chiefly decorative in feeling in a 

fashion you will find in no authentic Rem- 
brandt.” 

In writing of the Hendrikje, Dr. Mather 
refers to “its bulging hollow modeling, its super- 
ficially applied reflected lights, its lifeless sur- 
faces. I need go no further, for even the 
ever optimistic Dr. Valentiner regards the at- 
tribution: as ‘not certain.’ 

“Turn now to the ‘Man in a Steel Gorget.’ 
Note the modeling—coarse, drastic, yet weak 
and indeterminate, with hardly an approxi- 
mate sense of the inner structure, the pasty 
hand quite unassociated with the body, the 
opaque and static surfaces. If the signature 
asks us to believe that Rembrandt painted such 
a thing three years after the ‘Night Watch,’ 
so much the worse for the signature. 

“These are radical differences in structure 
and in quality that any competent person can 
see. What inferences should be drawn from 
these differences—that Rembrandt was often 
a third rate painter? Or that he did not 
paint such pictures? 

“Tf out of the uncommonly fine Altman 
| group only eleven pictures out of fourteen de- 





E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 


Houston’s Annual 


“Portrait,” by Julian Rhodes Muench, 


Julian Rhodes Muench was the winner of ti, 


1932 purchase prize offered by the Muse 


of Fine Arts of Houston at its eighth annum 


Exhibit of Work by Houston Artists. 
painting, called simply “Portrait,” is a 
ness of his artist wife, Agnes _Lilienbe 
Muench, who was in turn the recipient of 
honorable mention for a portrait in charcome 
The exhibition revealed how strong a pom 
tion art holds in this Texas city. Fifty. 
artists were represented by more than 2 


works in the classification of oils, water cology. 


miniatures, drawings, prints and_ sculpt 
Other honorable mentions were given to 
Fairfax Karl. Edward M. Schiwetz and N 
dred B. Stone. 


serve to be listed as Rembrandts, we havell 
percentage of error of over 20 per cent. 
groups of Rembrandts have such generally hy 
quality. We may guess, then, that 20 per 
may be too low an estimate for the enl 
list. 

“Such big groups as those at Berlin 
Leningrad would, I am sure, require an ¢ 
ination of nearer 30 than 20 per cent.” 


Waiving a Hearing 
Through sheer carelessness of the pri 
Orozco’s “The Dead” was reproduced up-i 
down in the last issue of Tue Art Di 
The magazine not only pleads guilty bw 
“waives a hearing,” just as the darkey 
down at Savannah when he was arraigned 
possessing a bottle of liquor. “I pleads gu 
jedge, and I waives the hearin’,” he said to 
court. “What do you mean you waive 
hearing?” asked the surprised judge. “I m 
that I’se guilty, and I don’t want to heat 

more about it,” the culprit replied. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 N. Michigan Avenue 
2nd floor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


American Art of the Mid-West 
and West 









“Machine Art” 


Objects of everyday life in which perfect 
ptability and good taste are merged will 
own in an exhibition entitled “Design for 
lachine,” at the Pennsylvania Museum 
»- Philadelphia, from Feb. 20 to March 
Phe exhibition will stress quantity pro- 
m objects which have been designed 
to be made by machinery, and 
no craftsman technique or period 
jwhich could be better done by hand. 
ghibits, of high artistic standard, will, 
pe of their low cost, be available to the 
‘ consumer. The show will demonstrate 
ate: step” in the evolution of industrial 
pmestic art, of which the museum with 
ol of Industrial Art has been one of 
ost American exponents since the 
nial Exposition in 1876. Although such 
tions have been arranged in other cities, 
re in America has such a display been 
ed on so definite and inclusive a scale. 
of the features will be modern “house- 
g apartment” art, in which lack of 
demands~ compactness. Creations of 
of the leading designers and manufac- 
s of today will be shown in a fully fur- 
ished sitting room, bed room, dining room, 
itchen, bath room and nursery. In addition, 
pdels of certain machines, such as the auto- 
6 and automobile, whose one purpose is 
eit practical functioning, as well as a modern 
op window, will be on view. The show on the 


tal 
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Lilienbehole will enable the public to see how eco- 
ipient of @pttiically household furnishings which are in 
in charesgugod taste may be bought; how compactly a 





me which has not room for period furniture 
Fifty. y be furnished. ; ; 
It has been arranged to show objects in 
e than 4 bmplete modern rooms, installed for the ex- 
water COWMbition, similar in purpose to the museum’s 
d  sculptit#&mous historic rooms. 
ren to Mai'The show is the second of three planned by 
tz and museum to present “art that is in the 
king,” in which all superficial and meaning- 
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s, we havelias a collection of paintings by living art- 



















cent. Mts, and the third will be a collection of 
generally hifModern architectural designs. 

t 20 per of a 

or the ef = =The Auction Calendar 

t Bediia The schedule of auctions to be held at the 
wire an. eee” Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
cont” bm Feb. 15 to 29 includes a sale of English 
d American XVIIIth century furniture from 
collection of Thomas Farrar, which will 
ng _ fp dispersed the afternoon of Feb. 20. The 
f the pilior part of this collection comprises heir- 
duced up 


ns handed down from various members of 


| Art DiGi, Parrar’s family in. New England, among 


guilty butfiem ‘ Chippendale carved mahogany ladder- 
1€ darkey tk side chair made about 1775 and originally 
3 arrai ned by John Hancock. 


| pleads ¢ sale is listed of books, autographs and 
he said tolshington relics for the afternoon of Feb. 18, 
you waive HM sales of antique furniture, tapestries, ori- 


dge. “I mal rugs, porcelains and objets d’art on Feb. 
ant to heat’ 26 and 27. 
lied. 


ERES PIERRE MATISSE 








N 

| MODERN 

_— FRENCH 

OIs East 57th St., Morgan & Co., 
New York Paris 

fid-W est 


INGS AND SCULPTURES 


design has been cast aside. The first | 
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Conservatism Ruled Hoosier Salon of 1932 





“From Mt. Jacksen;’ by Frank V. Dudley. 
Landscape 


The story telling picture and the landscape 
were In vogue at the 1932 Hoosier Salon, which 
has just closed at the Marshall Field Picture 
Galleries, Chicago. A conservative jury, elect- 
ed by the artist members, is given credit for 
the return of this year’s show to a more con- 
servative basis. “There are brief bows to 
modernism,” wrote Tom Vickerman in the 
Chicago Post, “but for the most part the 
show follows closely the standards of the 
National Academy, as indeed its high note is 
set by perhaps the most renowned of all the 
{Indiana contributors, Wayman Adams, Na- 
tional Academician.” 

Wood Woolsey won the John C. Shaffer 
$500 prize for the outstanding picture with 
“Wood Vender.” The Catherine Barker 
Hickok $300 prize for the outstanding piece 
of sculpture went to C. Warner Williams for 
“Lewis Conner Newman,” a portrait of a boy. 
Other prizes: 

Shawnee Stone Company prize ($100), 
Jackson; Thomas Meek Butler Memorial prize 
($200), Frank V. Dudley, “From Mt. Jackson;” 
Edward Rector Memorial prize, William T. Tur- 
man, “Highlights and Shadow; Edward M. Hol- 
loway Memorial prize ($100), Carl C. Graf, 
“Autumn’s Last Touch;’”’ Alexander F. Banks 
prize ($100), G. Ames Aldrich, ‘‘Midwinter- 
Indiana;’’ Lawrence A. Downs prize for land- 
scape painted along the Illinois Central Railroad 
in Indiana, Karl C. Brander, ‘‘The Village Church;” 
Indianapolis Star prize ($200), Marie Goth, 
“Miriam ;" Culver Military Academy prize ($200), 
J. M. Henninger, “And Models Call This Work;” 
State Kiwanis prize ($200), Marie Ziegler, ‘Still 
Life;” Muncie Star prize ($100), Paul E. Beem, 
“Coleus Plant;” Frank S. Cunningham prize for 
best group of etchings, Frederick Polley; John 


T. McCutcheon water color prize, Helen A. King, 
“My Studio Window;” 


John 









Chester H. Johnson 


Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor Fine Arts Bldg. 


Chicago, Il 









OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 





* Legion 





Third District American | 













Awarded Butler Prize for Outstanding 
in Oil. 


prize for oil by ex-service man, Guy 
Brown Wiser, “Portrait; Tri Kappa Sorority of 
Indiana purchase prize, ($400), Edward Williams, 
“A Hoosier Cabin; Daughters of Indiana pur- 
chase prize, Clifton Wheeler, ‘“‘Rockies;” Indiana 
State Teachers College purchase prize, Jane K. 
Yung, ‘‘Color.”’ 


One prize remains to be awarded—the 
popular prize ($100), given by Harry G. Nye. 

The Hoosier Salon Patrons Association pur- 
chase prize ($200), for a picture to be pre- 
sented to the Indiana City getting the largest 
number of patrons pro-rata with the popula- 
tion, was won by Columbia City, with nine- 
teen patrons from a population of 3,600. The 
picture selected was “Shady Pool” by William 
V. Vawter, a group of whose works provided 
a feature room at the show. 

There was a touch of human interest at the 
prize awarding, according to the Chicago Post. 
William T. Turman, now 72 years old, has 
been a teacher of art at the Indiana State 
Teachers College. Although he has been send- 
ing to the salons since their start eight years 
ago, his winning of the Edward Rector prize 
for the best Indiana landscape in oil was his 
first official recognition. Chosen to read the 
prize list at the opening reception, he was 
not aware that he was included until he came 
to his own name. Then his voice trembled 


and his eyes filled as he spoke a few words 
of gratitude. 










THOMAS J. KERR 


formerly with 
DuvEEN BROTHERS 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
By Ovp MAsTERS 
ANTIQUE Works OF ART 
TAPESTRIES FURNITURE 
Frances BuriLpinc 


FirtH AVENUE aT Firry-Tump Sr. 
New York Crry 
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Tartaran 


Drawing for “Tartaran of Tarascon,” 
by Edy Legrand. 


- 


Original drawings and aquatints by Edy 
Legrand, many of them having-to do with 
Daudet’s “Tartaran of Tarascon,” are on view 
at the Marie Sterner Gallery, New York, un- 
til Feb. 20. Lovers of the intrepid and boast- 
ful Tartaran have been mingling with art 
lovers at the show, and deriving much amuse- 
ment. 

Mrs. Sterner, who introduced the artist to 
America, pays this tribute to him in the cata- 
logue: “The profound human interest which 
he brings to bear on his subject matter, with- 
out stressing the cult for ugliness, makes him 
a happy exception to the lugubrious, and in 
some cases affected, exponents of distortion. 
His natural inclination toward a lyrical ex- 
pression, his wit, and above all his lively 
imagination, enables him to express and exalt 
ideas and sentiments without sacrificing any 
of the conditions of ‘pure art’.” 


““Verlassen Bin Ich!” 


John Hilfers wasn’t much of a painter, but 
he managed to sell enough of his still life and 
flower subjects to yield a living. He wasn’t 
big enough to be listed in the Art Annual and 
he never exhibited. Then the depression came, 
and he couldn’t sell anything. At 62 he faced 
starvation in his flat at 1608 Third Ave., New 
York, where he lived with his phonograph and 
his canary. 

So he turned on the gas. He was found 
dead—he and the canary. The record that was 
on the phonograph was Koschat-Winternitz’s 
“Verlassen bin ich” (Forsaken Am I). 





PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


Whese sttributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Boyal Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
leries. 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicago 





“St. Jean-Pied-de-Port,” by Berta N. Briggs. 


Berta N. Briggs, who for the past two years 
has been president of the National Associa- 
tion of _Women Painters and Sculptors, is 
holding her first one-man show at. the Argent 
Galleries, New York, untif Feb. 21. 

Mrs. Briggs began to paint just four years 
ago without any previous instruction, in re- 
sponse to an irresistible desire to put into 
form certain strong impressions of scenes, which, 
in the course of her frequent travels abroad, 
aroused in her vivid emotional reactions. Her 
first picture exhibited was bought for a private 
collection in Paris. Besides her landscapes. 


A Sad Smile 


The reproduction on the cover of this num- 
ber of Tue Art Dicest, though of an ancient 
work of art, may be said to be topical be- 
cause of present events in the Far East. The 
head is that of Kwan-yin, the Chinese God- 
dess of Mercy, sometimes called the Goddess 
of Peace, and it was presented to the Boston 
Museum of Art by Dr. Denman W. Ross in 
memory of Okakura Kazuko, the great Japan- 
ese scholar, who was the first curator of Chi- 
nese and Japanese art at the museum. It be- 
longs to the Wei Dynasty, Fifth Century A. D. 
The statue is a feature of the Exhibition of 
Selected Gifts from the Ross Collection now 
being held at the museum, consisting of works 
chosen from the 11,000 objects presented by 
Dr. Ross in the last 40 years. 

There is sadness in the smile of the god- 
dess in Boston, while at Shanghai the Chinese 


Boehler & Steinmeyer 


[Incorporated] 


WORKS OF ART 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave, & 46th St. 


PAINTINGS 
NEW YORK 


Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 


Mrs. Briggs finds delight in painting decorative 
compositions of large aquatic birds which 
has learned to know at the great aviary 
the Bronx Zoo. In a world created from he 
imagination, she places these creatures whos 
behavior is so rich in humor and who sy 
gest striking analogies to the ridiculous of th 
human race. At present her preferred mediu 
is water color. 

During the term of her presidency, 
Briggs has played an important part in th 
establishment and successful development 
the Argent Galleries, national headquarter 
of the association. 


have been throwing themselves with fury 
the Japanese invaders. The sad smile h 
remained throughout the ages, while invade 
after invader has assailed China, and he 
native rulers have torn at each _ other 
throats. 


“This New Freedom” 


A group of 10 paintings is being exhibite 
by Minna Citron at the Brownell-Lamber 
son Galleries until Feb. 27. 

One of these is not an easel painting but 
screen, called “This New Freedom” in whid 
the artist has portrayed the development 4 
the child of today. Whoever’s interest lies 
the new philosophy of education will, it 
thought, find in this depiction of the play 
of the child, his entrance into the new schd 
and his emergence as a socialized human 0 
ing, much that is subtle and humorous. 


CYRUS BOUTWELL 


1635 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 
and SHEFFIELD 


Western Distributor for 
GEORGE ELBERT BURR, ETCHER 


GUMP’S 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Paintings Fine Prints 
Sculpture Framing 


Expert Restoration of Paintings 
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iow § Lewis Makes Bow Russian Echo | Phoenix-like 


“Autumn,” by Vadim Chernoff. 


“Kimon Nicolaides,” by Monty Lewis. “Head” by A. §. Baylins 
1,” by A. §. Baylinson. 
“Autumn,” by Vadim Chernoff, seems to ; ; 


The first_ one-man show of the works of | have been the picture at Wilmington’s Russian 
decorating Monty Lewis is being held at the Newhouse | Exhibition which attracted most attention and 
which Galleries, New York, from Feb. 15 to | which was most often reproduced in the Phila- 































John F. Kraushaar was planning to hold 
a one-man show of the work of A. S. Baylin- 
son, faithful and tireless secretary of the So- 


aviary di March 5. delphia and Wilmington papers. The exhibi- | -; . 

| from hel Lewis, after studying at the Art Student’s tion, organized by Dr. Christian Brinton, was as er age = Cee ie 
ares whos League in New York and working at the Tif- | held under the auspices of the Wilmington Reha BE /Y. k . id a “6 ro 
who s fany Foundation, won a Guggenheim fellow- | Society of Fine Arts. It traced the devel- eae oe oa: = ae ee ee 
ous of th ship and spent a year and a half abroad. | opment of Russian art for the last 75 years, Se eee oe eee work. Baylinson 
od mediun set to work again, saying, “If I could paint 


Regarding his work, Gifford Beal in the fore- | from realism, through idealism to the present 1 > ee 
word to the catalogue says: “To me, Mr. | constructivism and nationalism—from Repin, | ONC® * can still paint.” However, about a 
who died in exile in Finland after the Red | month ago, he told Mr. Kraushaar he still 
Revolt, to Chagall and Grigoriev. wasn’t ready for a show. The dealer visited 
Chernoff, who has become an American and | his studio and decided the artist was wrong. 
TE Wissoce os he’ Ginds it.” lives in New York, will be remembered as the | He found 18 paintings that not only came 
iMate sathie ok the 90 converts ta star witness for the claimant in the Hahn- up to scratch, but surpassed, in his judgment, 
th fury al dG ing f aya Duveen case involving the authenticity of | the Baylinson of pre-holocaust days. They are 
my ee see ee SORERPSS BES encerapee | Mrs. Haba’s “La Belle Feronnitre.” He works | .ow on view at the Kraushsar Galler. to: 
smile ha to interiors and portraits. Herewith is re- | on panels whose wooden surface is prepared +] th : aaa con 
a ; : : : : ‘ : ether with a group of drawings which are 
ile invade produced the artist’s portrait of a painter col- | with gesso, using either the tempera-with-egg cea ‘nee Sea ae with = freshness of 
, and hel league, Kimon Nicolaides. technique or a tempera-and-oil technique. ‘ z g ‘ K 
viewpoint and subtlety of line that makes them 


ch other! ; ee ee Ley 
unforgettable in their originality. 


9 i y; i . . . 
Ranger S Fund conversion. The trust was saved from serious Though he has painted for 25 years, this is 


impairment in the October, 1929, crash, and | Baylinson’s first strictly one-man show. Three 


ency, Mn . a 
ie 4m Lewis is one of the most promising of the 


opment og Younger men, who seeks truth more and more 
adquarter #8 he continues working and is contented to 


” 


n ‘ ny of sd 4 yas Tere ee the profits made permanent. The income is | years ago he exhibited at the Brummer Gal- 
z exhibite = Dean pi r aoe ee now about $20,000 a year. leries jointly with Morris Kantor. 
ll-Lambert —_ a. P 8 Besides Mr. Jones, treasurer until 1929, the 


by Americans for distribution among art 
7 museums and libraries, succeeded despite the 
ting but @ financial panic, in raising the value of the 


i 1 n Prellwitz, the new | lyn Museum; Jonas Lie, N. A., “Eagle Lake,” 
credit be eae SP He ry : . State University of Iowa, Iowa City; Frederick 


treasurer, Harry W. Watrous, Chauncey Ryder, | K. Frieseke, “Frances,” Washington County Mu- 


’ whic ° seum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md.; Eugene Hig- 
m Wa trust from $250,000 to $400,000 was told by Charles C. Curran and Cass Gilbert. gins, “The Black Cloud,” A. A. Anderson Gallery 
lopment @ the New York Times. When stocks were go- One hundred paintings have been purchased | of Art, William and Mary College, Richmond, 


- om: ° ° . Va.; Wayman Adams, “Joseph Pennell, N. A..,”’ 
rest lies iM ing up the committee, headed by Francis C. | by the fund. Of the last nine, announced Feb. Puliies Aeaieae, Am@vee: Maen: ined Cieos, 


will, it Jones, as treasurer, bought standard shares. 10, eight are by members of the National ee ae ae the eae of ae 
“ e * i 7 .t i “ t z ” 
1c play li In 1929, at the peak of the market, the artists Academy, and the remaining one by an asso- Seankien Tenens Ease wateee, "Same 


new schol decided to “sell” and buy gilt edge bonds and | ciate (Eric Hudson). The list, with the mu- | Topeka High School, Topeka, Kan. 
mortgages. Bankers advised them to keep | seums to which they are assigned, follows: All of the paintings will revert to the Na- 
A ° Robert Henri, ‘‘Woman in Cloak,’’ Brooklyn Mu- ; ae: Tools . - 
the stocks, but they went ahead with the | ,.on. Leopold’ Seyfert. “In My Studio.” Brook- tional Gallery in W ashington when the nation 
provides the National Gallery with a gallery. 


human } 
norous. 


H A 
ELL ARVEY GALLERIES TIBETAN THE COLOR-MUSIC 


olo. CHINESE THEATRE BANNER PAINTINGS 

= HOLLYWOD D, CALIFORNIA Always in Stock haope nga 
OLD GRACE NICHOLSON’S 

"CHER MODERN PA | N T | N G S 46 No. Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. of 


é I. J. BELMONT 
GRACE HORNE Ss Cc qb ur V ae a my e@ r can be seen by appointment 


GALLERIES 


Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON Galleries oe 
ts Throughout the season a series of BELMONT GALLERIES 
1g selected exhibitions of the best in 480 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
san CONTEMPORARY ART Etchings - Fine Prints - Framing ea 
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New York Criticism 


[This department aims to quote only the 
positive views of the New York critics on 
current exhibitions, not the perfunctory and 
commonplace things they so often write.] 

The exhibition of paintings. of the Hudson 

River School at the Macbeth Galleries has 
done much to revive interest in this long re- 
viled period of American art. After being 
discarded some forty years ago because their 
fellow countrymen had turned to Paris and 
feared the adjective “provincial,” these sincere 
artists, who saw beauty in their native land, 
seem to be coming back into their own. Amer- 
ica, it appears, is at last taking stock of her- 
self. The critics devoted much space to study- 
ing these forgotten landscapes in the light of 
today. Their conclusions were interesting. 
\ Henry McBride of the Sun: “Just why we 
threw the entire Hudson River School out, bag 
and baggage, about forty years ago, is a matter 
for. psychologists to bother about. It seems 
rather funny now. We suddenly grew ashamed 
of them. It was not that we realized that no one 
of them was a Ruysdal or a Claude Lorraine, 
but merely that we had discovered them to be 
insular. They lacked a fashionable touch, 
they lacked what the French call ‘chic.’ The 
first great excursions of artists to Paris had 
begun and when Chase and Weir and Whistler 
and Sargent began to show their modish wares 
we hastily swept the Hudson River landscapes 
into our closets and denied that we had ever 
been like that. 

“We were very susceptible to criticism in 
those days, which shows that we were not quite 
sure of ourselves. We foamed with fury when 
Charles Dickens found a few flaws in our social 
system and were still able to be annoyed many 
years later when young Rudyard Kipling again 
took exception to our way of doing things. It 
is only comparatively recently that we have 
learned to keep cool under criticism, and now 
when Bernard Shaw and Aldous Huxley make 
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Australian Eyes 





“The Fair Girl,’ by Mary Cecil Allen. 


Cecil Allen, Australian painter, lecturer and 
writer, is showing her impressions of America 
and Americans at the Roerich Museum during 
February. She studied at the Melbourne 
National Gallery School, and at the Slade 
School in London. Since her arrival in New 
York four years ago, she has lectured on 
modern painting at the Peoples Institute, the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Brooklyn Museum 
and other institutions throughout the country, 
and, in addition, has written two books on 
art, “The Mirror of the Passing World” and 
“Painters of the Modern Mind,” which gives 
an analysis of the creative principle expressed 
in the modern movement. 

In her landscapes and figure pieces America 
is reflected as seen by Australian eyes. 





unkind remarks about us we simply say, ‘Oh, 
yeah” and let it go at that. It was the last 
great war that taught us our true position in 
in the world. Whatever else that war did to 
Americans it at least gave them a keener sense 
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of the word ‘home’ and a keener appreciation 
of everything that led up to our having g 
home. 

“Now that we are at last willing to stand 
upon our own feet, it is to be noted that the. 







very expressions we once feared were provin- a 
cial have become dear to us.” = 
n“The Hudson River idiom long ago went ad 
down the wind,” wrote Royal Cortissoz, critic howev' 
? 

of the Herald Tribune. “It is the simply 
thing in the world to dismiss it as invalidated _ 
and incomprehensible. But to do this is to a 
flout history and to ignore substantial merits |” : 
No one can pretend to hail the Hudson River _ 
artists as masters. But no one can in fairness 
altogether reject them. For one thing, they em- = 
body an important link in a chain. They = 
stood for the same conception of artistic in- i 
tegrity that made Benjamin West, mediocre = 
though he was, so fertilizing an influence in Sen 
the formative period of American art. As @™ - 
workmen they were as conscientious as they —- 
were ardent.” abe | 
45Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle i 
found in the exhibition more evidence of the : . 
newly awakened interest which Americans are - 
showing in their native traditions: “It is pos- cs 
sible to interpret this growing interest in an pe 
American cultural tradition as a realization that meas 
the imitation of the French point of view, much tion 

as one might admire and respect it in the origi- the 
nal, can never produce a vital art. It is a case whol 
of history repeating itself. The Hudson River of t 
School was the first rise of a native are 
school, the first definite stand that all good a 
things did not necessarily come from abroad. of ci 
The present renaissance of American art, com- worl 
ing close upon the exaggerated admiration given has 
to the Ecole de Paris, is again a recognition full 

of the fact that the only vital art is the art 

that springs from the civilization and place N 
which produce the artists.” Ma 
® ® e tor, 

Luigi Lucioni, young Italian-American at 
painter, who has already won fame for his skill tha 
in portraying texture and for his technical con 
adroitness, has just closed an exhibition at the lag 
Ferargil Galleries. The critics have been fol- ext 
lowing his progress and each made note of his 
on 
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a 
development. “His line is not so hard as it 
was,” said the Herald Tribune; “and, what is 
even more to the point, his tonality is passing 
through finer modulations.” 


- The Post commented on his finished crafts- 


manship, saying, “His development of a tech- 
nique to fit his own purpose of expression is, 
however, no mere manual dexterity, a florid 
thetoric of stock metaphors of artistic expres- 
sion, as it were, but accomplishment essential 
to express his particular esthetic ideas. Other- 
wise there would be a certain vulgar meretrici- 
gusness in his superb drawing. All of his’ work 
js remarkable for clarity and directness of state- 
ment as well as purity of color. In the land- 
scapes a lyrical charm of personal reaction is 
strongly felt, although curiously enough, in a 
meticulously detailed expression.” 
aoe oe 

Small paintings by A. F. Levinson, created 
in moments of study and relaxation, were on 
view at the Morton Galleries the early part of 
February. “His ability to give organic vitality 
to his work,” said the Post, “was never better 
illustrated than in this showing of small can- 
vases in which his gifts of color and spatial 
design count heavily. 

“While the canvases are small by actual 
measurement, there is nothing small in concep- 
tion or execution. The unctuous quality of 
the pigment, the luminous irradiation of the 
whole area of the painting and the soundness 
of the structural design are immediately ap- 
parent. The gem-like color of many of these 
small paintings is due to delicate adjustments 
of color relations which characterize this artist’s 
work in a marked degree. The sensibility which 
has prompted the conception of these works is 
fully sustained by a sound structure.” 

er oe * 

New England winters and the countryside of 
Maine were depicted by William Zorach, sculp- 
tor, in a recent exhibition of water colors held 
at the Downtown Galleries. Despite the fact 
that the water used while he was painting 
congealed and he carried a frozen “Maine Vil- 
lage” back to the studio, his work is a noble 
experiment, according to the Times. 

“The show is interesting in its devotion to 
one theme—Maine in winter,” said the Herald 
Tribune. “Zorach portrays it in a variety of 
moods, though dawn and evening, when shad- 
ows are full and strong, appear best suited to 
his imaginative feeling and treatment. His 
style is direct and free, his washes bold and 
luminous. Though the season is winter, these 
pictures do not emphasize the whiteness of the 
usual Northern winter. There are strong purples 
and deep reds and greens in Zorach’s palette; 
his effects are somber rather than radiant.” 

* ee 

Morris Kantor, now exhibiting at the Rehn 
Galleries, gives the public much to puzzle over, 
and he receives equal admiration and con- 
demnation from the critics. “He takes full 


| American Painters 


“A Grey Day,” by Francis Speight. 


An imposing list of artists is found in the 
catalogue of the exhibition of “Important 
XIXth and XXth Century American Paint- 
ers” on view at the Milch Galleries, New 
York, to March 5, . 

Many of these painters besides constituting 
milestones in American art history with their 


creative works have, in the capacity of teach- | 


ers, pointed the way to others. 


was Frank Duveneck, whose influence pre- | 
vailed in the School of Design of Cincinnati, | 


where many painters of note studied under 
him. Francis Speight, an example of whose 


advantage of the freedoms of the day,” said 
the Sun, “and doesn’t hesitate to impose one 
emotion upon another, much as they do in the 
movies. He gives you, for instance, the inside 


and so influenced have we all been by the 
cinema that it doesn’t seem shocking.” 

His technique, however, complains the Her- 
ald Tribune, does not keep pace with his ideas. 
“His perspective is inadequate, his backgrounds 


are out of drawing and his handling is turgid. | 
Two or three nudes, curiously reminiscent of | 
Picasso, suggest that he has some ability in | 
But it does not support his work 


reserve. 
when it is most needed.” 
* * * 
Paintings of gaucho life in the Argentine 
from. 1850 to 1870 by Cesareo Bernaldo de 


Quiros are being featured at the Hispanic So- | 
ciety of America, 156th Street west of Broad- | 
way. Quiros, a winner of the Prix de Rome at | 
the Buenos Aires Academy, has done for the 
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| subject matter. 
| Times termed the work “flaming in color, bold 
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Pass in Gallery Review 


“Nude,” by Frank Duveneck. 


work is herewith reproduced, is an instructor 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
The 25 painters represented are: Winslow 


| Homer, J. A. McN. Whistler, Mary Cassatt, 


Thomas Eakins, Albert P. Ryder, Frank Duve- 


| neck, Arthur B. Davies, George Inness, J. H. 


Twachtman, Theodore Robinson, George Bel- 


Gack an one | lows, John S. Sargent, Abbott H. Thayer, Gari 


Melchers, Childe Hassam, W. L. Metcalf, John 
Noble, Bernard Karfiol, Alexander Brook, Max 
Weber, Maurice Sterne, Leon Kroll, Arnold 
Blanch, Louis Ritman and Francis Speight. 


| gaucho of a half century ago, according to the 
| catalogue, “what Gauguin succeeded in doing 
| for the Maoris and Paul Elie Dubois did for 


| the Tauregs.” The gauchos, those nomads and 
and the outside of a room at the same time, 


herdsmen of the pampas who correspond in 
some degree to the American cowboy, have 
furnished the artist with a variety of dramatic 
Edward Alden Jewell of the 


in design, never departing from decoration and 
illustration.” 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune spoke 
of the artist as “the most conspicuous foreign 
[Continued back on page 2] 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
Of 30 Self Portraits of Etchers in Exhibition, Only Three Smile 


en a hein 5 


“Self Portrait,’ Georges Rouault. 


Self portraits by etchers, ranging in time 
from Rembrandt and Van Dyck to the mod- 
erns, form an unusual and entertaining show 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. Of the thirty 
portraits shown, but three smile. The artist, 
faced with his own personality, evidently takes 
a decidedly serious view of himself. For the 
most part the artists have depicted them- 
selves at work in their studios, concentrating 
over easel, drawing board or copper plate. The 
tendency towards caricature is almost unfelt. 
All in all the exhibition provides an interesting 
glimpse into the private lifes of men and 
women who have become well known through 
serious art creations. 

Diego Rivera is one of the few who are 
amusing to themselves. The 300-pound 
Mexican reveals a large, fat face wreathed in 
smiles. It is the countenance of a man who 
takes a huge joy in living. On the other 
hand, the face of Rouault is serious and pene- 
trating. The French painter’s head is the 
antithesis of Rivera’s, being lean and strong 
and culminating in a high sculptured fore- 
head. Grosz, the German, pictures himself 


.: 
Price $4.00 
Louis Icart has a few miniature etchings 
recommended to enhance the beauty of the 
boudoir. 
Your dealer will supply you with them. 
If not obtainable, write to Denartment ‘“D” 


LOUIS ICART SOCIETY 
113 West 57th St., New York City 





with a dog in his lap and a pipe in his mouth. 
Incidently some form of tobacco figures in a 
majority of the pictures. Howard Cook, 
young American artist, has thrown the reflec- 
tion of his blond featuf@és into a mirror. 
Foujita, Japanese painter of cats and 
women, gazes solemnly out from behind his 
big horn-rimmed glasses, with a cat peering 
over his shoulder. Eric Gill, English sculptor 
and wood engraver, presents a woodcut of 
himself in which his black beard contrasts 
with his white stone-carver’s cap. Emil Ganso 
poses himself in his studio with his nude 
model. John Sloan appears with his wife, 
watching a copyist in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. ‘The comedienne, Peggy Bacon, is seen 
sitting on a stool, drawing, with the eyes of 


Washington Etching Shows 


During the art season it is the policy of the 
National Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, to 
hold one-man exhibitions of etchings by well- 
known artists. Following the successful retro- 
spective display of prints by Seatrice S. Levy, 
of Chicago, there are now being shown, until 
Feb. 28, etchings by Joseph C. Claghorn, 
Washington artist and teacher. 

Claghorn, whose career has been varied, 
started as art director of an engraving and 
color printing company. Later he became a 
landscapist in water color, traveled in the 
West, and finally settled down to work in 
Philadelphia. About ten years ago he went to 
Washington, where he has devoted most of his 
time to color etching. In the past six months 
he has been favored with commissions from 
Mrs. Hoover, and some of these plates are in 
the present exhibition. 

Other etching shows scheduled are: H. 
Luthmann, Japan and Germany, Feb. 29 to 
March 27: Eugene Higgins, New York, March 
28 to April 24; Elizabeth E. Keefer, Texas, 
April 25 to May 22. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
223 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 


“Self Portrait,” Georg Gross. 


many women across the street peering at her, 
Marie Laurencin, blonde, appears much | 
the expressionless dolls she paints. 


The critic of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


noted that these artists in portraying them 
selves also gave a characteristic picture of their 
art. Referring to the moderns, the write 
said: “Curiously enough, even the radical 
moderns, when forced to concentrate on self, 
find little that is abstract.” 

Other artists represented are—Lovis Corinth, 
Rudolph Ruzicka, Zorn, Kathe Kollwitz, Ce 
zanne, Matisse, George Constant, Leon Under- 
wood, Louis Lozowick, Muirhead Bone, Aline 
Fruhauf, Raphael Soyer, Anne Goldthwaite, 
Vincent Canade, Ernst Barlach, George F. 
Schmidt, Leo J. Meissner, Alexander Z. Kruse, 
Ada C. Williamson, Hortense Ferne. 


300 Prints Are Stolen 


Selecting their loot with the care of con 
noisseurs, thieves entered the Walpole Galleries 
and stole about 100 etchings, including several 
by Whistler, and about 200 Japanese prints 
Having jimmied the door, the burglars nailed 
it fast behind them, so they would not k 
disturbed in their choosing. 

The etchings were from the collection 
the late Dr. William Cowen, and had been 
sent to the auction gallery by the Chas 
National Bank, executor. Mrs. Edward Tum- 
bull, proprietor of the gallery, said that 
thieves did not touch any of the objects @ 
less value and had left the gallery in ordé 

An epidemic of art burglary broke out las 
Fall, and the Walpole Gallery is one of 
eral galleries which have suffered loss. TH 
police are inclined to believe the burglars 4 
the youths who have been practicing 
thievery in art galleries. Hitherto their pla 
of operation has been to saunter through 4 
gallery in an expert and leisurely manner am 
when opportunity offered, hide small paintin| 


or prints beneath their coats. g 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


Fragonard’s Long Lost Italian Drawings Come to Light 


bsg 


x # 


“Cincinnatus at the Plow,” by Fragonard. 


By GEORGE S. HELLMAN 
[EDITORIAL NOTE—The discovery oj 
‘ragonard’s long lost Italian sketch book, con- 
wining drawings he made while a “Prix de 
Rome” man, is such an important event in 

that Tue Art Dicest asked the owner to 
write this account of the event.] 


“On a été plus satisfait des dessins du sieur 
Fragonard qu’on trouve dessinés avec finesse 
verité.” Thus wrote Cochin, the represent- 
ative of the Royal School of Art, in com- 
menting on the drawings of the young painter 
tho had won the Prix de Rome. Then, as 
years of study in Italy were drawing 
towards an end, M. de Marigny, who had 
ucceeded Natoire as Director of the Academy 
at Rome, wrote: “On est tres satisfait des 
essins; ils sont purs. savants et corrects.” 
But while these and other favorable com- 
ments on the draughtsmanship of Fragonard 
n be found in the second volume of cor- 
espondence of the Directors of the Academy 
(1754-1767), where have the drawings them- 
elves—“pure, full of knowledge”’—“subtle 
nd truthful”—been for almost two centuries? 
Biographers of Fragonard, recalling that only 
handful of drawings of his early Italian 
period is in museums or private collections, 
have lamented the disappearance of the great 
body of those drawings which confirmed, in 
he opinion of Boucher and Chardin, of Van 
oo and Natoire, of Cochin and de Marigny, 


“Abimelech Looks Out of the Window.” Fragonard. 


ea tee, 


the promise of perhaps the greatest painter of 
Eighteenth Century France. 

The drawings have now been found; and 
indeed, just where they should have been 
sought for—in the possession of the Fragonard 
family. On acquiring them from Georges Huot, 
the great-grandson of ~Honoré Fragonard, and 
grandson of Théophile Fragonard, an artist 
of some talent, I was amazed by the individual 
quality, the characteristic beauty, the young 
painter was able to introduce into what, in 
lesser hands, would have had so preponderant- 
ly the academic note. At that time, both 
King and Academy admired almost exclusive- 
ly paintings having to do with mythological, 
ancient or religious history; and young students 
were supposed to follow closely in the foot- 
steps of earlier masters. Thus, when Fra- 
gonard, after having been successful in accept- 
ing Boucher’s advice to-try for the Prix de 
Rome, spent three years at the Royal School 
in Paris (then directed by Van Loo), he 
listened to readings from Rollin’s “Ancient 
History,” and Calmet’s “History of the Jews,” 
the Bible, and Homer,-and Virgil, and Ovid, 
and Herodotus and Livy. In these volumes 
was the subject matter for his compositions, 
both at Paris and during the following four 
years in Italy where he studied the paintings 
of the great Italians in churches and palaces, 
in galleries and in villas, closely observing 
their methods of historical painting. All this 
he did with sufficient attention to win the al- 


a re 


red 


“The Spirit of God Descends on Jephtha.” Fragonard. 


ready quoted favorable comments from painters 
and art officials in Paris and in Rome. But 
where can one find a similar group of religious 
and historical drawings so superb in draughts- 
manship and so excelling in charm as those 
found within the covers of Fragonard’s 
Italian sketch-book? 

The drawings which Fragonard pasted in 
the sketch-book include seventy-one composi- 
tions. When, suspecting that other sketches 
might be found underneath, I had these draw- 
ings removed, some fifty more came to light. 
drawn on the pages themselves of the sketch- 
book. Many of these six-score drawings are 
annotated in his own handwriting. The de- 
signs are in pencil—“pierre d’Italie”—often 
heightened with white or with red; in pen 
and ink; in sanguine; and, in one or two 
instances, in gouache. There are hints here 
and there of Raffaelle, of the Carracis, of 
Domenichino, of Pietro da Cortona, of Giulio 
Romano; and more than a hint—indeed, evi- 
dence of influence based on profound admira- 
tion—of Tiepolo. Poussin, Van Loo and 
Jouvenet may also be thought of; and yet, 
throughout, these drawings are Fragonard 
and could be by no one but Fragonard. Their 
movement and characteristic line and their 
delightful grace are his. In the compositions 
—original compositions, of course, and made 
for the criticism of the director of the Acad- 
emy—the classical training is necessarily 


[Concluded on page 32] 


“His Brothers Sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites.” Fragonard. 
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Lithograph Annual 





“Oedipus.” Lithograph by Joseph Bolden. 
The Mary S. Collins Prize. 


City subjects predominate in the fourth an- 
nual exhibition of American lithography at the 
Print Club in Philadelphia, and both their 
human and architectural elements are numer- 
ously displayed. 

“Some years ago,” said the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, “landscape and still life dom- 
inated our exhibitions. Now the figure is in 
the ascendant, studied for the sake of its form 
or its human interest. Nudes are coming back. 
\ group of two nudes. in fact, won the Mary 
S. Collins prize for the best print. 

“Ever since lithography became a popular art 
medium, painters have turned to it, and it is 
interesting to note in the present showing nude 
figure sketches by Alexander Brook, pencil-like 
travel jottings by the California painter Mil- 
lard Sheets, and sketch-book fisher compositions 
by Anthony Thieme. 

“New York still captivates the artist. Glenn 
O. Coleman sees its ramshackle buildings and 
drab streets; Howard Cook notes its industrial 
aspect and in ‘New Hudson Bridge’ offers a vig- 
orous mechanized pattern in iron and steel tra- 
cery. Gan Kolski’s ‘The L’ is a study in mod- 
ern city elevations in which the bold curve 
of the train on its tracks is held against build- 
ings rising to the left, while to the right the 
‘L’ super-structure drops steeply to street level, 
where myriad specks of humans and automo- 
biles create pattern detail.” 
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Among the Print Makers, Old 





“Prints of the Year” 


The 1931 edition of “Fine Prints of the 
Year” is the ninth annual compilation of 100 
representative British, Continental and Amer- 
ican engravings and etchings (New York; Min- 
ton, Balch & Co.; $10). This volume was 
edited by Malcolm Salaman. Susan Hut- 
chinson, curator of prints at the Brooklyn 
Museum, was the new American collaborator. 

Before launching into an interpretation of 
each of the foreign works included, Mr. Sala- 
man commented on the omission of prints by 
Bone, Brangwyn, Sickert, Walcot, Middleton 
Todd, Sydney Lee and Oliver Hall by saying 
that these men had no time for etching in the 
past year, being active in painting and draw- 
ing. 

Miss Hutchinson in her foreword explained 
the absence of “Pop” Hart, J. C. Vondrous, 
Edward Hopper and Louis Orr from the Amer- 
ican section in the same way. The fact, too, 
that many of the extreme modernists have 
been using the media of lithography and block- 
printing for their expressions rather than etch- 
ing limited her choice of their prints. In the 
American works, several names not heretofore 
included are found, as Luis Mora, Samuel 
Cahan and Robert Nisbet. 

Of the 100 plates, 52 are British, 8 Con- 
tinental and 40 American. They are: 


BRITISH—S. van Abbe, “The Boulevard"’; 
John M. Aiken, “St. Paul's’; J. H. Amshewitz, 
“Affinities”; Stanley Anderson, “The Reading 
Room”; Robert Austin, “Wooden Bridge, Sotto- 
eastello”; S. R. Badmin, “Swinbrook Bridge’’; 
Leonard Beaumont, “Approaching Nonnday, Santa 
Cruz”; Edmund Blampied, “The Centenarian”; 
Doris Boulton, “‘Rameses II"; E. Hoyton-Bou- 
verie, ““Axemouth Smithy”; Arthur Briscoe, ‘The 
Binnacle”; G. I. Brockhurst, “Portrait of James 
McBey”; Enid Butcher, “The Hill Top’’; Charles 
W. Cain, “The Pool”; Sir D. Y. Cameron, “‘Glou- 


cester’’; Francis Dodd, “Muirhead Bone’; A. 
Hugh Fisher, “Five were Foolish”; W. Russell 
Flint, “Aragonese String-makers”; James A. 
Grant, “La Plage’; Joseph Gray, “Evening on 


London Bridge’; F. L. Griggs, ‘“Tattershall’’; 
Martin Hardie, ‘“‘The Deserted Convent, Mouthier” ; 
Kenneth Holmes, “When Icicles Hang by the 
Wall’; Dame Laura’ Knight, “Some Clowns’: 
Cecil Leslie, “The Young Child’’; Lionel Lind- 
say, “Temple Entry”; S. M. Litten, ‘Musicians, 
Venice”; Elyse Lord, “Miao Shan"; E. S. Lums- 
den, “The Lingam’’; James McBey, “Portrait of 
Lessing Rosenwald”; W. Westley Manning, “In 
the Generalife, Granada”: W. E. C. Morgan, 
“The Waterfall’; Harry Morley, ‘“Coursers’’; C. 
R. W. Nevinson, ‘‘Notre Dame—Les Quais de 
Paris’; Job Nixon, ‘‘Notre Dame de la Garde, 
Marseilles’; Orovida, ‘‘Stampede’’; Malcolm Os- 
borne, “J. Ernest Jarratt”; W. P. Robins, “The 
Ramparts, Sluis”; Henry Rushbury, ‘“‘Cannaregio, 


Venice”; Sir Frank Short, “High Tide on the 
Solway”; Percy Smith, “The Place of Wailing. 
Jerusalem”; Howard Somerville, “Miss Norah 


Baring’; J. B. Souter, “A Country Lass”: 
Leonard Squirrell, “An Ancient Glory of East 
Anglia”; Ian Strang, “The Market Hall, Chip- 
ping Campden”; Edmund Sullivan, “The Brazier’’; 
C. F, Tunnicdiiffe, “‘The Fruit of the Tree”; Sidney 
Tushingham, ‘Florence’; H. Gordon Warlow, 
“Beauvais Cathedral’; William Weshington, “La 
Chapelle de L’Oratoire, Avignon”: Joseph Webb, 
“Chepstow”; Geoffrey H. Wedgwood, ‘“Ken- 
sington.” 


CONTINENTAL—Auguste Brouet, ‘Marchand 
de Ferraille, St. Ouen’; Marcel “Myr, “Pont 
Alexandre III, Paris’; Julius Komjati, “Resting 
Wanderers”; Marcello Boglione, “Sera” (Evening) ; 


Antonio Carbonati, “Panorama, Siena’; Fran- 
eesco Chiappelli, ‘‘Viola, Bombardone, Bombar- 
dini’; Arent Christensen, ‘“Danaides”; Olaf Wil- 
lums, “Forest Enchantment’. 


AMERICAN—John Taylor Arms, “Shadows of 
Venice”; W. Auerbach-Levy, “Timothy Cole (No. 
2)"; Peggy Bacon, “Casual Ablutions A. B.": 
Gifford Beal, “Hauling the Nets (No. 2)”: 
Frank W. Benson, “Yellow Legs (No. 4)": G. 
Elbert Burr, “Superstition Mountain’: Andrew 
Butler, ‘“‘The Country Store’; Samuel Cahan, 
“Thorah”; Samuel Chamberlain, ‘“‘Skyscapers of 
Mentone”; Howard Cook, “Country Store’: Kerr 
Eby, “New England Winter’; Lauren Ford, ‘Early 


Rising’; Emil Ganso, “Still Life with Cranach 
Painting’; Anne Goldthwaite. “East Tenth 
Street”; Thomas Handforth, “Tierra Caliente’: 


Childe Hassam. ‘Maples in Early Spring’; Arthur 
W. Heintzelman, ‘“‘Le Bibliophile’; Eugene Hig- 
gins, “Hungry Mouths”; Alfred Hutty, “Old 














and Modern 


Rochester Prints 


“Deserted.” Linoleum Cut 
by Ralph H. Avery. 


f our ne 
aesthe 


machine 
A group of Rochester, N. Y., artists, Normiikg and f 


Kent, Ralph Avery and Walter H. Cassebelliges from 
are exhibiting a group of prints at the Fig coming 
hugh Gallery, which opened there last But per 


tember. Although the woodblock prints Ment on J 
Norman Kent have been exhibited often, woul his “pr 
blocks are comparatively a new art g points 
pression for Avery, but one, says Amy @ ft is a 


Croughton of the Rochester Times Union, Bust be | 
which he shows distinct talent and a quallMigoram < 
which is individual.” ad? 
Regarding the work of Cassebeer, MiBp of Pra 
Croughton said: “He has a feeling for wild Céza 
should be left out of a picture, as well as Moh! 
what is essential to its character and beaulms 
and this gives his compositions a balance 
feeling of simple rightness which complemé 











: Ft ; upp the m 
his sensitive perception of subtle gradati uty th 


of tone.” 

Coincident with this exhibition, which 
until March 1, is another being held at 
Brodhead Gallery in Rochester, in ¥ 


spend 
d maste 
things 
opi Indi: 





















prints by Frank Benson, Robert Log si 
Norman Kent, Caroline Armington and of : his 
American artists are presented. gullible 
Sycamore”; Max Kuehne, “First Unive art con 
Church, Gloucester’; Robert Lawson, “ t we u 
Happy Valley, Spring’; Martin Lewis, “Sh 

Dance”; William Meyerowtz, ‘Modern shown 
York”; William C. McNulty, “The Brid eum 

F. Luis Mora, “The Birds and Beasts ? 

There’; Robert Nisbet. “Low Tide, Pro mes 


town”: Abbo Ostrowsky, “Subway Excavation” 
Partridge, “Mountain Valley”; Chester B. F 
“Custom House, New York’; Louis C. 
berg, “Church Street, Kensington”; Ernest 
Roth, “Riverside Church, New York"; Mat 
Ryerson, “Big Sister’; John Sloan, “Nude 
Draped Chair’; Andre Smith. ‘The Tore 
Albert Sterner, “The Truant’’; Walter @ 
“Portrait of R. B. Cunninghame G 
Henry Emerson Tuttle, “The Game @ 
Herman A. Webster, “Ponte Megio, Vet 
Levon West, “Through the Neve”; Charles 
Woodbury, “Portsmouth”. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find 
work of art desired by a reader. 
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B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc 
13 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


Durant and Art 


Will Durant, now a resident of the Wood- 


art colony, has written a few words 
it. American art in his most recent book, 
pgram for America” (New York; Simon 
buster; £1.25), which, while only a minor 
f his general philosophizing, are perti- 
for readers interested in art. 
his second chapter, “America on Trial,” 
‘the accuser: “Art has been conquered 
he machine, and imitates now with eager 
under the form and action of masses and 
color, feeling, warmth, and the smooth 
of living line depart from it, as from 
ophy. Art is starved because it has 
divorced from work and has been made 
arate ornament, instead of the perfection 
useful; how shall art flourish where 
are no artisans?” But still further on 
same chapter he defends American art- 
Sin these words: “Our artists, the weakest 
of our advancing line, have faced at 
the necessity of re-writing art in terms 
our new life; feverishly now they exploit 
aesthetic possibilities of line and function 
machinery and masses; and though in paint- 
, and furniture they are still taking their 
es from Paris, they give vigorous indications 
coming independence and mastery.” 
But perhaps the kernel of his meager com- 
ent on American art comes toward the end 
his “program,” when he makes the follow- 
g points: 
“Tt is a pet delusion with us that all genius 
st be distant or dead. Consequently the 
ogram of the artist should be, full steam 


ead. No after-thoughts, no more copy- | 


gof Praxiteles and Raphael, nor of Picasso 
d _— nor of Brancusi and Van 


bogh! . . let the cultured) man be 


efine ed not as the aesthete parading through 
lleries with a flower in his button-hole, but 
the man who does with knowledge and 


tauty the essential things of his life... . 


spend our time collecting what may be 
d masters,’ when we ought to be perfecting 
things that we make and use. Even a 
opi Indian knows better; he buys for his own 
vice our aluminum pots and pans, and 
es his ancient earthenware vessels only 
gullible collectors and gaping aesthetes . 

art consists in making beautiful the things 
t we use, then our appreciation of art will 
shown not by looking at pictures in a 
tum, except for suggestion and inspira- 

” 


eee 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 


t news and opinion of the wor!d. 
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famous artists,” 


A Puzzle Solved? 


Addressing his argument of modernism to 
the layman, Morris Davidson in “Under- 
standing Modern Art” (New York; Coward- 
McCann; $4.00) devotes several chapters to 
an explanation of the elements of painting, 
composition and analytical appreciation. He 
then traces the development of European 
painting from the catacombs to the present. 
In this way, says the author in his foreword, 
the puzzle of modernism solves itself. 

However, Edward Alden Jewell in the New 
York Times wrote that Mr: Davidson, although 
he has produced a “readable, not infrequently 
illuminating and signally helpful essay,” has 
not caused the “puzzle to solve itself.’ Mr. 
Jewell felt that in limiting his survey to West- 
ern painting (omitting Oriental influences) and 
confining himself in modern art to the work 
produced by the Paris school, the author lack- 
ed the “breadth needed for a discussion of so 
wide-spread a phenomenon as modern art.” 

Withal, the reviewer said that Mr. David- 
son’s general attitude “is so sound and stimulat- 
ing as in considerable degree to counter- 
balance whatever flaws may be picked in the 
exposition.” 


Tintoretto’s ‘‘Paradise”’ 


It is seldom that a single painting has a 
book written about it. With the hope of mak- 


ing it better known and better understood, 


J. Howard Whitehouse has written a mono- 
graph on “The Paradise of Tintoretto” (New 
York; Oxford University Press; $3.50). The 
author felt that there was a popular ignorance 
of one of “the masterpieces of all time” in 
England and this was substantiated by the 
fact that he was unable to obtain there either 
a lantern slide or a photograph of it. The 
painting is in Venice, in the Hall of the Great 
Council of the Palace of the Doges. 

In applying a test to help determine the 
greatness of a painting, the author felt that the 
question, “Could we endure to live with the 
picture?” should be considered. “Paradise” to 
him fulfills the requirement, for “there is here 
no violence, no dread judgment. There is only 
the joy of realized happiness . . . it expresses 
the adoration of the ages for the personality of 
Christ and it presents that personality with such 
beauty of art that the homage of the world 
appears not only natural but irresistible.” 

Mr. Whitehouse makes a few comments on 
Tintoretto’s career and then proceeds with 
an analysis of the master’s “last great work.” 
Sixteen photographs showing’ various portions 


| of the painting and the picture as a whole 
| aid the reader with the text. 


A Romance of Giorgione 

The life of Giorgione (1478-1510), pupil of 
Giovanni Bellini, was imade into a romance by 
A. De Nora, and this has been translated from 
the Italian by Whitaker Chambers (Long & 
Smith; New York; $2). “Venetian Lover,” 
deals with the love life of the young XVth 
century painter, whose mistress, the beautiful 
Cecilia, was the nun, Sister Candida, who 
escaped from the Convent of San Domenico. 

“Though somewhat too discursive and leis- 
urely, ‘Venetian Lover’ provides an interesting 
picture of a romantic age and one of its 
says the New York Times. 


Stanford White Book 


Charles C. Baldwin’s “Stanford White,” 
(New York; Dodd, Mead & Co.; $3.50) is not 
so much a critical survey of the architect, ac- 
cording to Royal Cortissoz in the New York 
Herald Tribune, as a “vivid portrait of an ex- 
traordinary man, a man whose every work 
was in some sort the passionate expression of 
his personality. 

“There are many reverberations of classical 
tradition amongst White’s buildings, but he 
remains an essentially romantic figure, full of 
color and movement, all fire and swift, gen- 
erous action, infinitely varied, pouring himself 
into his art with the lavishness of a force of 
nature. The truest thing that Mr. Baldwin 
has to say about him is that he ‘lived ad- 
venturously, his eyes open to the beauties 
and humors of existence’.” 
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The Madison restau- 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


Lothian Library 


A packed auction room watched and listened 
intently as one after another of the 168 rare 
items from the vast library of the Marquess 
of Lothian were dispersed at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, along with 
the “Olive Branch” petition, the last peace 
offer sent by the American Congress to George 
III in 1775, which was recently discovered in 
England and sold at the order of George C. 
Wentworth Fitzwilliam. The grand total for 
the sale of the library was $410,545, and the 
“Olive Branch” bought by Gabriel Wells, 
brought $53,000. This was the highest price 
ever paid for an American document in an 
auction room, the previous record being 
$51,000 paid by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach in 
1928 for a Button Gwinnett document sold at 
the old Anderson Galleries. 

The Tykytt Psalter, a XIVth century Eng- 
lish illuminated manuscript, brought the high- 
est price of the Lothian treasures. The bid- 
ding began at $20,000 and advanced rapidly 
to $61,000, when it was knocked down to Dr. 
Rosenbach. 

This treasure, it was announced later, was 
acquired for the New York Public Library 
“through the generous aid of one of the mem- 
bers of the board and of Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach.” Frank L. Polk and other members 
of the board of trustees of the Library refused 
to disclose the name of the anonymous bene- 
factor. The Psalter, which is an addition to 
the Spencer collection of illustrated books, is 
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one of the most important single additions 
ever made to the Library. 

The Blickling Homilies, an Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript written nearly a 1,000 years ago, 
and considered by some the most notable item 
in the collection, went to Barnet J. Beyer, book 
dealer, for $55,000. Mr. Beyer also got the 
Colard Mansion Boccaccio, 1476, described in 
the catalogue as “the most important early 
illustrated book ever “sold by auction,” for 
$45,000. A novel feature in connection with | 
the sale of this item was the long distance 
bidding from Indiana. The bids were relayed 
to the bidder on the phone at the back of | 
stage and a page read off his advancing bids 
from a slip of paper. Another manuscript 
which excited high bidding was St. Augustine’s 
“The City of God,” on vellum, about 1410, 
which went to Mr. Beyer for $31,500. He also 
bought the first dated edition of the Bible, 
printed at Mainz in 1462 for $19,000; Difne 
de Poitiers’ own copy of Boccaccio, first edi- | 
tion in French, 1493, for $9,400; and a manu- 


script poem on vellum bound for Catherine 
de Medici for $5,750. 

The VIIIth century Lincoln Psalter, written 
on vellum in Latin, went to Dr. Rosenbach 
for $23,000, as well as the “Royal Bible,” 
XIIth century, on vellum in Latin, for which 
he paid $7,000. Gabriel Wells bought a XVth 
century Livy manuscript for $9,000; a manu- 
script “Horae,” in Latin, about 1500, for 
$4,300; “Chronicles of England” and the “De- 





scription of Britain,” printed by William Cax- 
ton, 1480 for $7,000; and the “Siege of 
Rhodes” London, about 1482, for $7,250. An 
early XVth century Boccaccio went to Alwin 
J. Scheuer for $18,000; “C’est La Deduction,” 
printed on vellum, 1551, to Mr. Charles Sessler 
for $4,600. Walter M. Hill paid $7,250 for the 
first edition of the first narrative of Frobisher’s 
three voyages for the discovery of a north- 
west passage, London, 1578, and $4,250 for a 
first edition in English of the narrative of 
Marco Polo, London, 1579. Rosier’s “True 
Relation of Captain Waymouth’s Voyages to 
Virginia,” London, 1605, went to Dr. Rosen- 
bach for $4,500. 

Although the decision of the Marquess of 
Lothian to sell the books in this country 
aroused considerable criticism in Great Britain, 
where it was felt that the proper place for 
these treasures was the British Museum, the 
owner is quoted as saying that heavy taxation 
forced him to sell, and that the government 
would get every cent of the proceeds. The 
agents of the Marquess said the prices paid 
at the sale were so pleasing to him that it 
was probable before the end of the year he 
would send a collection of paintings and fur- 
niture to be dispersed in New York. 


Offers Rare Books Gift 
Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, Berlin collector, 
has offered Martin Luther’s own Bible and 
other rare books valued at $1,500,000, as a 
gift to a Chicago library or museum, provided 
some Chicago residents can be found to pay 
half the cost and thus become co-donors. 


Gutenberg Bible for America 


An American private collector acquired a 
Gutenberg Bible, the greatest prize in incuna- 
bula, by private treaty from Sotheby’s, Lon- 
don. The price was not disclosed, but it is 
said to be in excess of $100,000. 





Photoduplication 


A further development in the photoduplig§ Salon « 
tion of rare books, now being used in ¢ 


Sterling Memorial Library at Yale Universinipgz m0? 
has been described by Dr. Miles L. Hanleg mbition 
reports the New York Herald Tribune. —_— 
scripts, books, prints and like material, " paintin 
being photographed on 35 millimeter film, g 

being read by means of a small proje RN Bl 
which throws the image on a sheet of papel bra7ié 
The camera carries 200 feet of film, enough bers w 


to produce 3,200 pages, and was designed } 
Frederick G. Ludwig. 

The advantages of miniature photograp 
of rare books are numerous: the cost is sligh 
books may be photographed at the rate ¢ 
300 or 400 pages an hour, copies of book 
and manuscripts can easily be made ava 





to individuals and small libraries, and the o — 
tents of modern newspapers, which are printeé§ o, Vc 
on perishable wood-pulp paper, may be pr or 
served throughout the ages. colors. 
aciintemacsdigmatiieny tiemtiaditisiae EBEL 

. Elmer 
Bible That Luther Autographed prints 
The Wartburg Foundation has acquired 4 7% 1 
Bible printed in 1541 by Hans Lufft, famoug Mora. 


Wittenberg printer, bearing Martin Luther 
autograph followed by that of Melanchtho iy 
and other men of the time. The cover bears ig stein. 
impress medallion heads of Luther, Melanet 


thon, Erasmus of Rotterdam and Kaiser Kai peep 
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REE eer NICE 
Washington Deeds Found =. 
Just as Tue Art Dicest goes to pres ee 
comes news that Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach ha 
discovered the long lost original deeds for thé procx 
purchase of Wakefield, in Virginia, the birth} Anm 
place of George Washington. 
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Berkeley, Cal. 
KELEY ART MUSEUM—Feb.: International 
Salon of Photography; lithographs, Glenn O. 


Coleman. 

Del Monte, Cal. 
'L MONTE ART GALLERY—F¥eb.: Winter ex- 
hibition of California artists. 


Hollywood, Cal. 
RVEY GALLERIES—Feb.: Old and modern 
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erial, aft paintings. 
or film, a Laguna Beach, Cal. 
projec 2N BURFORD GALLERIES—Feb.: Paintings, 
- of Hanson Putuff. LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSO0- 
Of papes ¢yaTION—Feb.: Anniversary exhibit of mem- 
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bers work. 
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La Jolla, Cal. 


JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: 
ings, Alfred Mitchell. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


108 ANGELES MUSEUM—Feb.: Paintings, S. 
MacDonald Wright and Morgan Russell; memo- 
rial exhibition of water colors, Theodore Modra; 
water colors, August Abelmann and Kate Abel- 
mann. FRANK AINSLEE GALLERIES—Feb.: 
Landscapes, Orrin White. BILTMORE SALON 
—To Mar. 26: Old and modern masters (R. 
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are printel ¢, Vose, Boston). CHOUINARD GALLERY— 
Ly be prg To Feb. 29: Paintings, Paul Sample. DAL- 
] ZELL-HATFIELD GALLERIES—Feb.: Water 






colors, Neville Smith; Currier & Ives prints. 
EBELL SALON OF ART—Feb.: Paintings, 
Elmer and Marion Kavenaugh Wachtel; colored 






















aphed prints, Fletcher Morley; batiks, G. Lorraine 
¢ Cook. NEW STENDAHL ART GALLERIES— 

acquired 4 7%) Feb. 23: Paintings, porcelain, F. Luis 

Ft, famou Mora. 

n Lutheri Oakland, Cal. ; 


QAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Feb. 21: Paint- 
ings George and Martin Baer, Antonia Aisen- 


stein 
Pasadena. Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Febd.: 7th An- 
nual exhibition by Pasadena artists. GRACE 
NICHOLSON GALLERIES—Feb.: Flowers and 


elanchtho 
er bears i 
, Melanch 
aiser Ka 


und still life, J. Henry Sharp; landscapes of New 
Mexico, Sheldon Parsons; California scenes, 
to presq Aaron Kilpatrick; Audubon and Decaris prints; 
bach sculpture, Margaret Einstein Marianoff. 
4 ‘i Sacramento, Cal. 
eds lor ti eROcCKER ART GALLERY—To Feb. 26: 6th 
the birth’ Annual exhibition by local artists. 


San Diego, Cal. 
PINE ARTS GALLERY—Feb.: Old Spanish tex- 
tiles; water colors, Stanley Wood; photographs, 
Margrethe Mather; American oil paintings. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Feb. 28: Water colors in Modern 
Idiom (A. F. A.) To Mar. 7: Paintings, Savely 
Sorine. To Mar. 9: Paintings and drawings, 
John E. Gerrity. To Mar. 14: Paintings, 
Ramon de Zubiaurre. To Mar. 19: Paintings 
and drawings, Marjorie Eaton. M. H. DE- 
YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Feb.: Repro- 
ductions of stained glass; illustrations, Rock- 
well Kent; drawings, Ivan Mestrovic; etchings, 
Armin Hansen; Coptic textiles; drawings, Rolf 
Pielke. GALERIE BEAUX ARTS—To Mar. 5: 
Water colors, paintings and lithographs, Wm. 


a | 
or 





or of- Schwartz. S. &€ G. GUMP—Feb. 15-29: Por- 
traits Moya del Pino. COURVOISIER GAL- 
those LERIES—To Feb. 22 Paintings, drawings and 
etchings, Bone, Cameron, McBey, Rushbury, 
ght to ff Gray, ete. ART CENTER—To Feb. 20: Paint- 
ings, Glenn Wessels. To Mar. 5; Paintings, Aga- 
well as tha Churcher. 
4 2 Santa Barbara, Cal. 
COM F PAULKNER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Feb.: 
sho S Santa Barbara artists; etchings, Eugene Higgins, 
PS: George Elbert Burr. 
onters, Boulder, Colo. 
: ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 21: Modern Ameri- 
ssional ean block-prints (A. F. A.). 
trict Denver, Colo. 
SITICTS: EB DENVER ART MUSEUM—Feb.: Indian show 
>asil with craftsmen. To Feb. 23: Exhibition of 
- y Paris Prize drawings. 
Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Feb. 17-26; Arts 
and Crafts Club Show. 
arti Middletown, Conn. 
ari WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—Feb. 22-Mar. 7: 
oct Daumier lithographs (A. F. A.). 
New Haven, Conn. 
$6 e PAINT AND CLAY CLUB—Feb. 15-Mar. 1: 31st 
F P Annual exhibition paintings, sculpture and 
1, $8 up black and white. : 
? Washington, D. C. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—To Mar. 15: Japanese 
Prints from private collection. UNITED 
R mn STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smithsonian 
Institution) —To Feb. 28: Etchings, J. C. Clag- 





CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART—To 








-N UE . 28: anes. Richard S, Meryman. Feb.: 
Phs, George Bellows; drawings, Gari 
REET Melchers; small bronzes, American sculptors. 





GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES—Feb, 19- 








Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Mar. 12: Historical portraits and early views of 
Washington. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 
—Feb.: Recent paintings by Gifford Beal and 
Walt Kuhn. SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. ART 
GALLERIES—To Feb. 29: Paintings, Jerry 
Farnsworth, Helen Farnsworth, J. M. Lichten- 
auer, Theo. H. Morgan; block prints, Susan 
Ricker Knox; paintings and sculpture National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors. 


Wilmington, Del. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To Feb. 28: Swedish 

Women Artists exhibtion. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 28: Water 
colors of the Roman Compagna, Onorato Car- 
landi; oils, George Wharton Edwards; annual 
exhibition of Georgia artists. 

Savannah, Ga. 
TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


—Feb.: American cotton textiles; design for 
small homes (A. F. A.). 
Bloomington, III. 
ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 25: 


Contemporary 
American oil paintings (A. F. A.). 
Chicago, III. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 28: 36th Annual ex- 
hibition of Chicago artists and _ vicinity. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON—Feb.: Old Eng- 
lish prints. CARSON PIRIE SCOTT € CO.— 
Feb.: Paintings and water colors. Theodore 
Johnson; old prints. CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Group show of paintings. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES—Feb.: 
Paintings, Leopold Survage. 


Decatur, Il. 

INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Feb.: Water colors, 

George Pearse Ennis. 
DeKalb, II. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHER’S COL- 
LEGE—To Feb. 26:* Modern painting, inter- 
national exhibition from Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery (A. F. A.). 

Springfield, Ill. 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Paint- 

ings, Oscar Thalinger. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 29: 

Contemporary Swedish architecture. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: Paintings, 
Artists. 


Cleveland 


Lawrence, Kans. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Feb.: 
mezzotints, XVIIIth century. 


New Orleans, La. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—To Mar. 
2: Paintings, Diane Travis; water colors, Dodge 
MacKnight. ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB—To 
Mar. 4: Paintings, Dan Whitney, Edward von 
Siebold Dingle and Leslie Powell; sculpture. 
Enrici Alferez. 


Brunswick, Me. 
BOWDOIN MUSEUM O® FINE ARTS—To Feb. 
21: American marine painters (College Art 


Assoc.). 
Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Feb.: 
exhibition, Curtis Perry. 


Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—F¥eb.22-Mar. 19: Dutch Mas- 
ters of XVIIth century; drawings from Dan 
Fellows Platt collection. PURNELL GAL- 
LERIES—Feb.: Latest original etchings. 


Andover, Mass. 


ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART—To 
Feb. 21; Chicago Painters (A. F. A.); water 
colors in modern idiom (A. F. A.); prints 
(Macbeth Gallery). Feb. 21-Mar. 15: Water 
colors, Mildred G. Burrage; oil paintings in 
modern idiom (A. F. A.). 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: Ross collec- 
tion; modern French paintings (John Spauld- 
ing collection); Daumier lithographs; contemp- 
orary Jaranese naintings; Washingtoniana. 
BOSTON ART CLUB—To Feb. 20: Contemnor- 
ary oils. Feb. 24-Mar. 12: Prints. CASSON 
GALLERIES—Feb.: Paintings, Boston Group 
of Six. DOLL ¢ RICHARDS—Feb. 17-Mar, 2: 
Paintings, Abby White Howells. GUILD OF 
BOSTON ARTISTS—To Feb. 27: Exhibition 
by members of the Guild. GOODMAN-WALKER 
GALLERIES—To Feb. 20: Drawings and prints, 
Arthur B. Davies. GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY 
—To Feb. 28: Photographs, Joseph Hall; 
prints; sculpture. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG MUSEUM OF ART—Feb.: Drawings of Bos- 
ton, Lester Hornby, Feb. 15-20: Renaissance 
Sculpture and Medals (courtesy Sir Joseph 
Duveen). 

Hingham Center,. Mass. 
PRINT CORNERR—Feb.: Prints, Andre Smith. 


Northampton, Mass. 
SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—To Feb. 


Etchings and 


Memorial 
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28: Living American artists (J. B. Neumann). 


Feb. 15-25: Posters, Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
‘BERKSHIRE MUSEUM—Feb. 22-Mar. 15: Ex- 
hibit of Washingtoniana. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—To Mar. 1: Stained 
Glass (D’Ascenzo Studios). PANCOAST GAL- 
LERY—Feb.: Water colors, Hite, Tisch and 


Romano; prints. 
Westfield, Mass. 
WESTFIELD ATHENEUM—Feb.: 
in modern idiom (A. F, A.). 
Williamstown, Mass. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE—To Feb. 28: Modern Oil 
paintings, French and American from Phillips 
Memorial Gallery (A. F. A.). 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—Feb. 22-Mar. 19: 
American paintings by Woodstock artists. 
Detroit, Mich. 
COLONY CLUB GALLERY—To Mar. 1: Selected 
group of paintings from annual Michigan artists 


show. B . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: 
American contemporary religious art (Roerich 


Water colors 


Museum); oriental art; water colors, John 
Whorf; Japanese prints. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: 


6th Annual exhibition Muskegon artists: Revo- 
lutionary period room. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Feb.: International group 
of modern paintings; Japanese color prints; 
Cambodian sculpture; early American silver; 
loan exhibit of Imperial jades. 

Jackson, Miss. 

MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION—Feb.: 
ings, Betty McArthur. : 

Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 28: 
Mid-Western artists exhibition. ALDEN GAL- 
LERIES—To Feb. 28: ‘‘Predecessors of Modern 


School.” : 
Springfield, Mo. 
ART MUSEUM—Feb.: Springfield craftsmen; 
prints local artists; paintings, Catharine Klen- 


ert. z 
St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—To Feb. 20: Mural paint- 
ing sketches, Boardman Robinson. To Feb. 24: 
Mexican Arts (A. F. A.). NEWHOUSE GAL- 
LERIES—To Feb. 27: Derain exhibition. 


Manchester, N. H. 


Paint- 


CURRIER GALLERY OF ART—To Feb. 26: 
Contemporary water color rotary (A. F. A.). 
Persian miniatures; pencil sketches, Kenneth 


Conant and Frank Rines; water colors, Mary 
Gay; bronzes, Richardson White. 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—To Mar. 6: Wash- 
ingtoniana and Colonial Show. 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM—Feb.: Jaehne loan collec 
tion of Chinese art; colonial life (Washington 
bicentennial); modern American paintings and 


sculpture. 
Santa Fe, N.. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Feb.: Water colors, 
Gerald Cassidy; sculpture Claire Dieman. 


Albany, N. Y. 

ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART 
—Feb.: Etchings, lithographs and drawings, 
Millard Sheets; oil paintings and water colors, 
William Sanger. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Feb. 15: 
lan paintings (College Art Assoc.). Feb.: 
American Society of Miniature Painters. NEW 
GALLERY—To Feb. 26: 16th Annual exhibition. 
Brooklyn Society of Artists. @RANT STUDIOS 
—To Feb. 20: Society of American Etchers. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Feb. 21-Mar. 14: 
Buffalo Artists. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—Feb.: Paintings, An- 
thony Thieme. . 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART (82nd. St. 
& Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Exhibition of Japanese 
textiles: Morse Centennial exhibition; Wash- 
ington Bicentennial exhibition; early woodcuts. 
ACKERMANN & SON (50 East 57th St.)— 
Feb.: Old English Sporting prints. AINSLIE 
GALLERIES (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel)—Feb.: 
Paintings, Iwan Choultse. AMERICAN ACAD- 
EMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS (Broadway at 
156th St.)—Feb.: Memorial exhibition, Paul 
Bartlett. AN AMERICAN GROUP (Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel)—-To Feb. 20: Little International 
exhibition. Feb. 23- Mar. 12: Paintings, Jacob 
Getlar Smith. AN AMERICAN PLACE (509 


Modern Cata- 
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Madison Ave.)—Feb.: Photographs, Alfred 
Stieglitz. AMERICAN FOLK ART GALLERY 
(113 West 13th St.)—Permanent: Early Amer- 
ican paintings in oil, water color on velvet and 
glass. ARDEN GALLERIES (460 Park Ave.) 
—Feb. 16-Mar. 5: Drawings, Carroll French. 
ARGENT GALLERIES (42 West 57th St.)— 
Feb. 15-Mar. 5: Exhibition of Detroit Society 
of Women Painters; water colors, Alta West 
Salisbury; miniatures, members N. A. W. P. S.; 
photographs, Wyatt Davis. ART ALLIANCE OF 
AMERICA (65 East 56th St.)—Feb. 15-27: 
Annual exhibition of contemporary decorative 
art. ART CENTER (65 West 56th St.)—Feb.: 
69 gravure prints of Washington; drawings, 
Ivan Mestrovic. AVERELL HOUSE (142 East 
53rd St.)—Feb.: Garden sculpture. BABCOCK 
GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)—Feb. 15-27: 
Water colors, Leon Carroll. BALZAC GAL- 
LERIES (449 Park Ave.)—To Feb. 25: Group 
show of young American artists. JOHN BEC- 
KER GALLERY (520 Madison Ave.)—Feb. 15- 
Mar. 10: Bronze and terra cotta sculpture, 
Isamu Noguchi. BELMONT GALLERIES (576 
Madison Ave.)—Permanent: Old = Masters. 
BOEHLER ¢€ STEINMEYER (Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel)——Feb.: Old Masters. BROWNELL-LAM- 
BERTSON GALLERIES (106 East 57th St.) 
—Feb, 15-27: Paintings, Minna Citron; annual 
exhibition of N. Y. Society of Ceramic arts. 
BRUMMER GALLERIES (55 East 57th St.) 
—Feb.: Paintings and water colors, A. Everett 
Austin, Jr. FRANS BUFFA € SON (58 West 
57th St.—Feb.: Paintings, William H. Singer, 
Jr.; Jacob Dooeywaard. D. B. BUTLER & co., 
(116 East 57th St.) —Feb.: Mezzotints. CAZ- 
DELBO GALLERIES (561 Madison Ave.)—Feb. 
15; Modern French prints and paintings. 
LEONARD CLAYTON GALLERY (688 Madison 
Ave.)—Feb.: Etchings, Childe Hassam. CON- 
TEMPORARY ARTS (12 East 10th St.)—To 
Mar. 4: Paintings, Revington Arthur. RALPH 
M. CHAIT (600 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: Early 
Chinese porcelains. CALO ART GALLERIES 
(128 West 49th St.)—Feb.: Paintings by Ameri- 
can and foreign artists. DELPHIC STUDIO (9 
East 57th St.)—Feb.: Paintings, Charlies M. 
Crocker. DOWNTOWN GALLERIES (113 West 
13th St.)—Feb.: Recent paintings, American 
contemporary artists, DUDENSING' GAL- 
LERIES (5 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Modern 
American paintings. DURAND-RUEL (12 
East 57tn St.)—To Mar. 5: Exhibition of 
works by Renoir. EHRICH GALLERIES 
(36 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Old Masters. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES (63 East 57th St.) 
—Feb. 25-28: Paintings. Ernest Lawson: prints, 
Howard Heath. FIFTEEN GALLERY (37 
West 57th St.)—Feb. 15-27: Paintings and 
drawings, Isabel Whitney: paintings, water 
colors and drawings, Armand Wargny. PASCAL 
M. GATTERDAM (145 West 57th St.)—Feb.: 
Paintings by five women painters. G. R. D. 
STUDIO (58 West 55th St.)\—To Feb, 20: 
Paintings, Lester Bridaham. GALLERY 145 
WEST 13th STREET—Feb.: Paintings, Milton 
Avery. GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
(15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To Feb. 20: Paintings 
Hovsep Pushman. Feb. 16-27: Portraits, Wal- 
ter Clark; studies of Virgin Islands, Charles 
Chapman; early works and sketches, George 
de Forest Brush: etchings, Eugene Higgins. 
HARLOW McDONALD € CO. (667 Fifth Ave.) 
—Feb.: 100 Rembrandt prints. MARIE HAR- 
RIMAN GALLERY (61 East 57th St.)—Feb.: 
Paintings, Juan Gris. GALLERY OF P. 
JACKSON HIGGS (32 East 57th St.)— Feb.: 
Old Masters. HISPANIC SOCIETY (Broadway 
at 156th St.)—Feb.: Paintings of Argentina, 
Ceséreo de Quiros. EDOUARD JONAS GAL- 
LERIES (9 East 56th St.)—Permanent: 
French XVIIIth century paintings, furniture 
and works of art. FREDERICK KEPPEL 4 
CO. (16 East 57th St.)—Feb.: Engravings 
and etchings; prints by masters of modern art. 
THOMAS KERR (Frances Bidg., Fifth Ave. at 
53rd St.)—Feb.: Works of art, tapestry and 
furniture. KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLER 
JES (575 Madison Ave.)—Feb.: Modern etch- 
ings. KLEINBERGER GALLERIES (12 East 
54th St.)—Feb.: Old Masters. M. KNOED- 
LER é€ CO. (14 East 57th St.)—Feb.: 8th 
Annual exhibition of XVth and XVIth century 
engravings and etchings. KRAUSHAAR GAL- 
LERY (680 Fifth Ave.)—To Mar. 3: Paintings 
and drawings, A. S. Baylinson. J. LEGER &€ 
SON (695 Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: English por- 
traifs and landscapes. L’ELAN GALLERIES 
(50 East 52nd St.)\—Feb. 19-Mar. 4: Paint- 
ings, Raphael Soyer. LEGGETT STUDIO GAL- 
LERY (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel)—To Feb. 20: 
Original drawings. Nijinsky. Feb. 23-Mar. 8: 
Colored woodcuts, Morley Fletcher, JOHN 
LEVY GALLERIES (1 East 57th St.)—Feb.: 
Old Masters. JULIEN LEVY GALLERIES (602 
Madison Ave.)—Feb. 20-Mar. 11: Modern 
European photography. MACBETH GALLERY 
15 East 57th St.)\—Feb. 15-29: Paintings, 
James Chapin; monotypes. Seth Hoffman. 
PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY (51 East 57th 
St.) —Feb.: Selected French modern painters 
and sculptors. MAUREL GALLERY (689 
Madison Ave.)—Feb.: “Paris and Its People.” 
MILCH GALLERIES (108 West 57th St.)— 
To Mar. 5: XIXth and XXth century American 
painters. METROPOLITAN GALLERIES (730 
Fifth Ave.) —Feb. 15-Mar. 1: Italian portraits 
and landscapes. XVth to XVIIth century. 
MORTON GALLERIES (127 East 57th St.)— 
Feb. 15-29: Retrospective exhibition of paint- 
ings. Edith Haworth. MUSEUM OF IRISH 
ART (Barbizon Hotel)—Feb.: Irish painters 
and sculptors. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 





(730 Fifth Ave.)—To Mar. 23: Architectural 
exhibition. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 
Gramercy Park)—To Feb. 27: Exhibition of 
drawings. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES (578 
Madison Ave.)—Feb.: Paintings by Monty 
Lewis; Old Masters. ARTHUR U. NEWTON 
GALLERIES (4 East 56th St.)—Feb.: Ex- 
hibition of English portraits. NEW SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH (66 West 12th St.) 
—To Mar. 5: ist Exhibition of Painters and 
Sculptors Guild. J. B. NEUMANN (9 East 
57th St.)—To Feb. 20: Paintings, Otto Dix. 
Feb. 22-Mar. 5: Paintings, Lee Gatch. PAINT- 
ERS AND SCULPTORS GALLERY (22 East 11 
St.)—To Feb. 29: Eugene Fitsch, Polygnotos 
Vagis and group. POTTERS. SHOP (20 East 
69th St.)—Feb.: Annual exhibition of sculp- 
ture, bronze and terra cotta. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(42nd St. & Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Review of 
works of Timothy Cole; memorial exhibition, 
S. L. Smith; modern etchings. PYNSON 
PRINTERS (229 West 53rd St.)—To Mar. 15: 
Self-portrait prints. REINHARDT GALLERIES 
(730 Fifth Ave.) —To Feb. 20: 22 paintings by 
French and American moderns. ROERICH 
MUSEUM (310 Riverside Dr.)—To Feb. 29: 
Paintings and drawings, Cecil Allen; architec- 
tural designs, Hugh Ferris; lithographs, Roberto 
Montenegro. SALMAGUNDI CLUB (40 Fifth 
Ave.)—To Feb. 26: Thumb-box paintings. 
JACQUES SELIGMAN € CO. (3 East 51 St.) 
—Permanent: Painting, sculpture and tapes- 
tries. SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES (142 Fulton 
St.)—Feb.: Paintings, American and foreign 
artists. E. &€ A. SILBERMAN (133 East 57th 
St.)—Feb.: Old Masters. and objects d’art. S. 
P. R. GALLERIES (40 East 49th St.)—To 
Mar. 5: Paintings and drawings, Robert Morse. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERY (9 East 57th St.) 
—Feb. 15-27: Paintings, Frederick Wight. To 
Feb. 20: Original drawings, Edy Legrand. 
VALENTINE GALLERY (69 East 57th St.)— 
To Feb. 20: Abstractions, Leger Masson and 
Roux. Feb. 22-Mar. 5: Romantic paintings, 
Louis Eilshemius. THREE ARTS CLUB (340 
West 85th St.)—To Feb. 22: Water colors by 
American artists. VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES 


New Jury System 


Instead of having a single jury, of three or 
more artists, to pass on the work offered, 
the Art Association of Indianapolis this year 
will have two one-man juries—one for con- 
servative and the other for modern art—who 
will make the selections for the 25th Annual 
Exhibition of Indiana Artists and Craftsmen, 
at the John Herron Art Institute, March 6 
to April 3. 

E. W. Redfield will represent the conservative 
point of view and Leon Carroll the modern, 
each making his selections without regarding 
the choices of the other. The American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts designed this system 
for the “Fifty Prints of the Year” but this 
is the first time it will have been used for a 
general exhibition, according to William D. 
Peat, director of the association. 

“Although one hesitates to make a sharp 
distinction between the and 
tendencies contemporary work,” 
said Mr. Peat, “we are faced with the fact 
that such a distinction is universally accepted. 
and many artists or un- 
consciously allying themselves to one side or 
another. The solution, in so far as the jury 
is concerned, 


conservative 


modern in 


are consciously 


system seems to rest on our 
ability to give each group a fair chance. Al- 
though the new plan does not eliminate the 
ills of a jury system, it has the merit of 
permitting jurymen to give us their real opin- 


ions instead of their half hearted agreements.” 


Carroll French Makes Debut 


Drawings of New York and the West Indies 
by Carroll French are on view at the Arden 
Gallery until March 5. French is better 
known as a craftsman in wood, having been 
engaged during the past five years in archi- 
tectural wood sculpture, and as a designer and 
maker of fine hand-built furniture for the 
country house and garden. This is his first 


exhibition. 
’ 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


| under the museum’s management. 


(21 East 57th St.)—Permanent: Collection 
Old Masters. FE. WEYHE GALLERY ( 
Lexington Ave.)—Feb. 15-Mar. 5: Litho 
and drawings, Victoria Hutson. .WHITY 
MUSEUM (10 West 8th St.)—To Feb, 
Exhibition of American Society of Paiy 
Sculptors and Gravers. .WILDENSTEIN @4 
LERIES (647 Fifth Ave.)—Feb.: Portraj 
Ethel Thayer. CATHARINE’ LORI 
WOLFE ART CLUB (808 Broadway)—To 
1: Paintings, Ethel Paxson. WOMENS ¢, 
CLUB (22 Park Ave.)—Feb.: Artists, Mexie 
School. 
Fifth Ave.)—XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dutch paintings. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—To 
Etchings, Zorn, Whistler, Benson and Hi 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Feb.: Paint 
Charles E. Burchfield, American water 
GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES 
22-Mar.6: Paintings, Anthony Thieme, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: Geneva dra 
ings, Violet Oakley; contemporary Italian pai 


ings. 
Akron, O. 

AKRON ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 29: G 
Central School of Art; water colors, chareg 
and wash drawings, three Hungarian arti 

Cincinnati, O. 

ART MUSEUM—Feb. 20-Mar. 28: Prints, 
louse-Lautrec. To Mar. 20: Memorial ex! 
tion, Robert Henri. CLOSSON GALLER 
—Feb.26-Mar. 5: Paintings, Julie Morrow D 


Forest. 
Cleveland, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Feb. 18-Mar. 20: Ru 
icons; International exhibition of water cold 
and pastels: exhibition of English sp 
prints. 


cent 


[Continued on page 30] 


Another “Crossing” 


Three paintings of “Washington Crossit 
the Delaware,” by Emanuel Leutze, are 


| existence, instead of two, according to tf 


Macbeth Gallery, New York, which 1 


| brought to light a privately owned versid 


in this country. A third, of course, is 


| Germany, in the Bremen Museum. 


“The painting in the Metropolitan 
seum,” said Robert Macbeth, “was probab 


| the third which Leutze painted. The n 
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found picture is believed to be the first, paint? 


ed in 1851 and sold to Stephen R. Lesher, ¢ 
Rye, N. Y., who lent it to the Metropoli 


Museum for three years, from 1894 throug 


1896. In 1897 the painting now in the Met 
politan Museum was presented, after tf 
Lesher painting had been taken back by 
family.” 

Mr. Lesher’s widow has now consigned th 
picture in the Macbeth Gallery for sale. It 
5% feet wide and 3% feet high. 


The Japanese Itinerary 


The collection of contemporary Japane 
| paintings, assembled under the direction of t h 
| Department of Education of the Imperial Japfreation 
| anese Government, which was shown at 
| International Art Center of the Roerich Mu 
| seum, has begun its tour of the United Stat 


The itir 
erary: Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Feb. 
to March 15; Baltimore Museum of Art, Ap 


| Milwaukee Art Institute, May; Cincinnati / 


Museum, June; City Art Museum, St. Loui 


| July. 


Later it is planned to send the exhibition t 


| Manchester, Santa Fe, Seattle, and Los A 


geles. 


Portraits of Artists ; 
Crayon drawings and lithographs by Vi 
toria Hutson, to be exhibited at the Wey 
Gallery, New York, beginning Feb. 15, ' 
include portraits of several well known artis 
including John Sloan, Diego Rivera, Rockwq 
Kent, Wanda Gag, Starr Rose and Mal 
Dwight. 
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STEIN Gam 
‘zea Slade and Boston 
ston, perhaps more than any other spot 
sxiel America, reveres the traditions of Old Eng- 
ij But as yet, apparently, she has not 
~~ fen able completely to reconcile herself to the 
Jish change that has come over her famous 
school of the Boston Museum, a school 
“Bich had produced so many prominent Amer- 
artists that there grew up the so-called 
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rater colomston School.” Within a few short weeks 
me, gr year, death, resignation and dismissal al- 





st obliterated the old order and there was 
lled in its place a new regime built around 
siney J. Burn and Robin Guthrie, instructors 
om the great Slade School of London. Ela- 
misgiving and bitter criticism met these 
‘@pointments. Now Burn and Guthrie have 
ced their work on exhibition in the school 
ries and the controversy has been renewed 
FA Toth added strength. 
Morrow DgAlbert Franz Cochrane, critic of the Boston 
ipt, made a study of the exhibits. Here 
his results: “First, that the change in 
cies is by no means as great as some had 
red, and others hoped, would result. Sec- 
i, that one type of academic instruction has 
t succeeded another. The difference-is es- 
, 99 Intially that of type, not kind. The late 
ing ft. Philip Hale, for example, taught his pupils 
n Cross dtaw with the fineness and nice regard of 
of form which he himself observed; 
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a se Bests. Burn and Guthrie appear to be—for 
which have not yet examined the work of their 
_idents—exponents of looser line with bold 

ed vetsidirents in dark passages. This statement that 
urse, 18 Be type of academic instruction has super- 
ded another, is not meant as a slur on either 

litan both methods; it merely endeavors to give 
s probabijmphasis to the inexorable operation of the 


The newlptt that the instruction at any academy must, 
first, painget 8, be academic, for the latter word derives 
Lesher, 4 the former. One does not do away with 
letropolitapecemic training—even were such proved 
4 througettable—by tutorial change. Such change, 
the Metraemever. may prove beneficial or injurious to 
after type Students, may aid or hinder in the de- 
ck by th t of their various individualities. 

“How will the newer academicism of the 
cently imported Englishmen affect the stu- 


a fits at the Museum School? The question can- 
at be answered as yet, nor would it be fair 
beither the present or past regime to attempt 
s answer on such meagre evidence as has yet 

ary een produced in their classes. Indeed, years 

Japanesfmst pass before incontrovertible proof of 
tion of thphether or not they are instrumental in the 


perial Japfreation of independently minded artists or a 
wn at 
yerich My 
ited State 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


mere progeny of little Burns and Guthries is 
made available. 

“Yet we may anticipate the future a little 
by analyzing the present exhibition. Im- 
mediately we find that having studied and 
worked together like twins they also paint 
and draw so much alike as to be indistin- 
guishable in this respect as twins. 

“Thus, in canvases No. 1 and No. 2, 
‘Woman in Yellow Dress’ and ‘Sussex Downs,’ 
which hang in juxtaposition, the sky back- 
ground in the one carries over so perfectly 
into the other, that they might find perfect 
diptych accord as from the hand of a single 
master. All through thé exhibition, indeed, 
there is constant need for catalogue reference 
to discover which man’s work we view. The 
general effect is that we attend a Slade School 
exhibition, with the mark of Augustus John 
written large in much of the work. The in- 
evitable conclusion . is that the young 


| men carry on a tradition and have not yet 


; come 


| ized movement in British art. 
| Slade tradition transferred to Boston? 





developed any strongly marked individuality. 
They bring the Slade to Boston. 

“Now the Slade in London has produced a 
number of painters who, in time, have be- 
artists of considerable merit. The 
Slade, according to some critics, has been re- 
sponsible for the creation of a new and vital- 
But what of a 


carry on in like fashion? 

“In portraiture, the two men bring a new 
emphasis on ‘type’ studies—again a typical 
feature of the Slade School of recent years. 
Strongly marked characters, often of a sullen 
or stupid strain, are introduced into composi- 
tions that are obviously of studio-school ar- 
rangement. The sitter is given a part to play 
—not always convincing, but fortunate in that 
it centers the student’s attention on inter- 
pretation of character rather than on mere 
transcript of facial features. The result, if it 
can escape the pitfall of conscious seeking 
after ‘picturesque types’ should be an excellent 
impetus to portraiture painting in Boston. 

“Even more interesting in the exhibition are 


several landscapes and marines which show | 


a decided poetic approach to nature. I think 
that this sympathetic outlook is most needed, 


for to far too many students landscape paint- | 


ing means a mere copying of visual facts, 


| without imagination, understanding or inter- 


pretation. They do not realize that nature is 
not to be translated, but composed—and if 
either or both of the Slade men can impart 
this spirit to’ their pupils they will have gone 
far toward proving their worth.” 





MICHEL JACOBS’ 
MOTOR CARAVAN PAINTING TOUR 


[Third European Season] 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 28 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium 


will be with the party through the entire Tour to make 
side trips wherever desired, WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


INCLUSIVE PRICE WITH ART INSTRUCTION EVERYDAY — $595 


hibition } AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, 


| Los Inc., 


400 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HENRY  B. 
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the Wey! 
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DURNSTEIN 






724 FIFTH AVENUE 





Send for descriptive circular. 


MICHEL JACOBS, 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 





SNELL’S 


SUMMER ART CLASS IN EUROPE 


GRACOW 


With Travel From Art Shrine to Art Shrine, Through France—Switzer- 
land—lItaly—Austria—Czecho-Slovakia—Polan?—Germany—Belgium 
JULY ist — SEPTEMBER 5th 
Send for descriptive announcement 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


NEW YORK 


Will it | 
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JOIN 


LORADO TAFT 


AND OTHER EMINENT AMERICANS 
FOR THE 


ART PILGRIMAGE 


1932 


SUMMER 


TO EUROPE 


4 AND UP 
INCLUSIVE PRICE 
SE 


ALL EXPEN TOURS 


THE BEST LEADERS 
THE BEST ITINERARIES 
THE LOWEST PRICE 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


47 BOYD STREET 


NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 


The Eastport Summer School of Art | 


EASTPORT, MAINE 
George Pearse Ennis 


PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Robert C. Craig, Teacher Training 
Hilton Leech, Etching 
Stow Wengenroth, Lithography 
TERM, JULY 4th—AUG. 16th 


Oil Painting, Drawing, Water Color, Outdoor 
Painting, Etching, Teacher Training, 
Lithography. 

For catalogue or information 
Address— | 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
67 WEST 87th ST.,,. NEW YORK CITY 



















PAINT AT 
CAPRI, ITALY 
with 
LESTER STEVENS 


Summer of 1932 , 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 


for information address 
LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, Mass. 





Summer Painting Class 


- Landscape - Composition 
Evening Croquis 


THURN SCHOOL of ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS. 
Send for Circular D. 


Figure 





THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 

Drawing, Painting. 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR 
WOMEN ART MODELS and 
COSTUME DEPARTMENT 
Under the auspices of 


THE ART WORKERS’ CLUB for WOMEN 
152 West 57th Street New York City 


Circle 5246 Subscription $5.00 a@ year 


XAVIER. J.BRRILE 
DRAWING - PRINTING 
STILL LIFE-ETCHINC 


SPECIAL SUNDAY CLASSES — 





PRIVATE ART SCHOBL 
PORTRAIT-LIFE CLASSES 
LANDSCAPE PRINTING 


APPLY. 7 WEST 14 STREET AYCY 
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SPRING TERM: JAN. 4 to MAY 7 















WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Bvelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Benzetti Frank E. 





































































Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 30 weeks 
Illustrated Catalogue 









ART SCHOOL 


~ Be een SOCIETY 
AND CRAFTS 
Accredited weak: three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Spring term be- 
gins April 4th, 1932. 
53 Watson St., Detrolt, Mich. 



















E. A. GURRY, Dir. 




























SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 
Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. 
















CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California. 
Spring term January 4th to May 13th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in 
the fine and applied arts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


















Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 


Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Pro- 
fessional training in fine 
and applied arts. Students 
have access to Museum and 













Library. Address Walter 
H. Siple, Director. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 





















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Art Dicesr. 


little to create appreciation of art, and when 


of art schools, of artists; of everything except 


hear a young art student go through a gal- 
lery criticizing the old masters for deficiencies 
in drawing. 
drawing and painting and yet be no judge 


selves first with the chemical elements; 
with the combinations 
from simple to complex; and along with them 
we study the principles governing their com- 
bination. 
of them begins with learning their vocabularies 
and grammar. 
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THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY §f couw: 
OF THE FINE ARTS aa 






Art As a Language 


The American system of education does 















































it does, it puts the emphasis in the wrong Breed end Cherry rem Philadelphie (Twenty 
Courene lending to the Bachelor's deste in place—the cart before the horse—writes Oldest Fine Arts School Landseap 
Clitaate nerante Comfortable: ctuily” thesuon: | | George H. Opdyke im an article entitled “Art in America 
out’ the entire year. State-accredited. as a Language” in the Journal of Adult Edu- DRAWING 
Write for illustrated catalog “D” oeaky . . PAINTING MODER 
FH Y nae | Cation. We are taught to think of art in eau 
. H. MEYER, Director . . . PTURE 
Sesnteny- an Setiens dee; Gubteal, ah, terms of subject, of technique, of art history, mauereareon 


MURAL DECORATION 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Scott Ca 


rt,” he says. 
“There is nothing more amusing than to 


One may be highly proficient in 


Ph 
























Henryette } egg nia Director of art. On the other hand, one may be an School of & of 
: excellent judge without being able to draw Commercial Art, Tilustratin | Api 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM or paint. To understand art one must learn “ eee peletes Psa Lite, 
SCHOOL its real meaning, what there is in it, and how ates. cde eeoncaniee a I 

24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. it is put together. Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now, 
ae den pt teak Seed “Art should be studied as we study other Write for Catalog B. i 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. subjects. We do not begin our study of i236 Mass, Avenue Bete ' 
Catalogue sent on request. sciences with a history of the science or with Lectur 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal the lives of famous scientists or with a lot of NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED His 
theories as to the nature of science. In study- Se ee eee = 

SANTA BARBARA ing chemistry, for example, we begin with the eee ae wc - a ae on 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS science itself, studying and familiarizing our- Interior Decorstion & “Architecture” | (Even 





Life Class under J. Scott Williams 
Advanced Design under Lucian Bernhard § Earop 


Positions and orders filled Resi 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced, 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year, 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. 
lustrated catalog upon request. 


then 


they make, working 











So, too, with languages. Our study 
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The 


We learn to enjoy French, by 
speaking French, by thinking in terms of 
French. So with literature. We learn to ap- 
preciate Shakespeare by reading Shakespeare, 
not by reading about him. 

“Art is a language—a means of expression 
—and as foreign as Greek to the average lay- 
man. And the way to learn to read art is 
to study it, not through interpreters, but in the 
original tongue; to study it directly rather 
than indirectly. Art thas its ‘vocabulary’ in 
the esthetic elements—light, dark, color, line 
and form—and its ‘grammar’ in the principles 
governing their combination, called the prin- 
ciples of composition, or design. Only by 
studying, observing, and familiarizing one’s 
self with art’s vocabulary and grammar can 
one ever learn to read it, to think in terms 
of it, to appreciate and enjoy it. . 

“Our appreciation of what is sud 3 in art 
or literature or music is not born with us or 
thrust upon us, but acquired by putting forth 
effort, by study and observation. Even the 
artist must study and observe. He does not 
come into the world with an original capacity 
for appreciation, though he may have certain 
aptitudes that enable him to learn more quick- 
ly than others. 

“But learning to see and understand art is 
not all there is to art enjoyment. Qne must 
learn to feel as well as to see the beautiful in 
art, and one can develop a capacity for see- 
ing or any other capacity—by exercising it 
often. Thought and feeling are very intimate- 
ly associated in all art production that is 
really worth while. So they should be in art 
appreciation.” 

Mr. Opdyke’s article will form a chapter 
in his book, “Art and Nature Appreciation,” 
soon to be brought out by MacMillan’s. 

















A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Summer in Woodstock 
316 West 57th St. N. Y. City 

































COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PawntinG, IntERIoR Dac 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. ScHooL ArT. 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Syracusz, N. ¥. 























Harotp L. Butier, Dean 












LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, [lus 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Term now opening. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 

SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ARI 
Con: ive Anatomy 

Individual Instruction Day = Evenings 


Catalog on re 
80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts io), New York Cl 
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Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Com 
tion and Anatomy. For jinformati 
and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 









DESIRES ART POSITION 


Artist and teacher desires pote 7 go draw- 
ing and painting. Now employ anently, 
eight years college teaching; rene 1932, also 
summer position wanted. Address The Art . 
Box 500; 116 East 59th Street, New York City. 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country ScHoot (Oren Aut Year) 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 






illustration, Sculpture 
RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS 







OUTDOOR SPORTS 
European Scholarships 
Write for particulars to 

D. ROY MILLER 
Reswent MANAGER 









| Philadelphia School 


of Design for Women 


Oxpgst SCHOOL oF ART 


ae Apptigp To INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 
Decoration, Founded 1844 


" Industrial and Decorative Design 


ll Now, Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Bostea Painting in oil and water color 
odeling, Jewelry 
Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
PPLIED History, Literature, Modern Languages 
v Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
Oth Year Public and Private Schools 
stration Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
ture [Evening classes at the new Parkway branch 
iams of the School, 1930 Race Street] 
Bernhard Fellowships for Post-Graduate Study 
1 Residence Houses tor out of town students 
Broad and Master Streets 
rUTEF- 
AINTAINED 3 
-ARTMENT 
. caitel S TU DY ART 
ie 
nm the year, ° . 
eptional. The Kansas City Art Institute 
school. 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 
Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 


COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
NG E CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 














Y¥. City 


.RTS 
SITY 


rERIOR Dac: 
LLUSTRATION 
Art. Lead 
ne Arts. 


-usg, N. ¥. 


Brooklyn, New York 


Interior ration, 
Design, Teacher Trainin: 
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ee, Wis, 
Teacher 
Art, Ilus 
Industrial 
ening. 
; address 
, Director 
Terson St. 


Wisconsin 


fy ister now 
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AINTING 
LIC ART 


Evenings 
jew York Cl 
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lasses if der Regents. Certificates given on 
Com) completion of course. Send for circular D. 
format Broadway (neur 52nd st.) New York 
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{Twenty-six Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 
Landscape, Life, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 


MODERN STUDIOS AND DORMITORIES 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Lllustration, 
Industrial 

gs, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. Admission in February ex- 
cept for Architecture. 38 Stu- 
dios. 97 Instructors. 45th year. 


AMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


BBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
COMMERCIAL ART 


September 15 to June 15 





1624 H Street, N. W., Washingtov. D. C. 


The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Eight Months’ Winter Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers. 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent 
with thoroughness. Day and Eve- 

as ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
ince and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


A Caravan Tour 


Michel Jacobs’ third European tour will com- 
prise a motor caravan painting trip through 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany and 
Belgium. Leaving New York June 30 on the 
new Champlain, the caravan will combine 
sightseeing with painting through the five 
countries visited. Mr. Jacobs will give personal 
instruction each day. 

Following arrival at Havre on July 7, the 
caravan will continue to Paris in time for 
Bastille Day, gayest of Parisian holidays. 
Many of the most famous spots of Paris will 
be visited. Then to Barbizon via Fontaine- 
bleau for painting in the famous region. Some 
of the cities where stops will be made are 
Dijon, Lucerne, Innesbruck, Oberammergau. 
Munich, Nuremberg, Rothenburg, Heidelberg 
and Wiesbaden. Side trips can be made at 
the discretion of the artists. Travel, meals, 
guides, entertainment fees, etc., will be in- 
cluded in the tuition. The returning date is 
August 28. 


Atelier System in St. Paul 
The St. Paul School of Art has been called 


by Hans Hofman one of only three art schools 
in America patterned after the European atelier. 
The Hofman influence is strong at the St. 
Paul school. Cameron Booth, who heads the 
painting department, and Roland Rustad, head 
of the department of sculpture and commercial 
art, were his pupils. The school, which in a 


few years has become an important institu- | 


tion in the Middle West, endeavors to give its 
students training which is usually obtainable 
only in continental studios. 

Each season the school presents at least 
three exhibitions of national or international 
importance, that the students may enlarge 
their outlook. At present it is showing the 
collection of Russian icons already exhibited 
in London, Vienna, New York and Boston. 


Martinet Students Show 


During February, the students of the Mar- 
tinet School of Art, Baltimore, are holding their 
annual mid-Winter exhibition in the new gal- 
lery, recently incorporated in the school’s unit. 
Marjorie D. Martinet, a recently elected 
member of the National’ Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, is the director. 

Miss Martinet reports that the school is 
having the most successful year in its history 
—good news in times like these. 


College to Teach Etching 


A practical course in etching for artists, art 
students and teachers is being offered on Satur- 
day afternoons during the present semester at 
the main building of the College of the City 
of New York. Students will be given in- 
struction in preparing the plate, drawing, 
biting and printing as well as the making of 
dry points, aquatints and soft ground etchings. 
Prominent etchers will give demonstrations and 
talks. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly search for any 
publication, rare book or manuscript a sub- 
scriber may want. Address: 116 East 59th St., 
New York. 


ADVANCED 
GUIDANCE IN 
TIMELY ART 

SUBJECTS 







SUMMER COURSES 
START JULY 6 


Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts 


18 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
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METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Michel Jacobs, Direetor 


Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


CLASSES IN SESSION 
ENROLL NOW 
MICHEL JACOBS will take a limited num- 
personal 


29 


ber of students under his 
supervision 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN, 

COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 

DECORATION 

Latest Teaching Methods 
Send for Catalog A. D. 


MAINE SUMMER 
ART SCHOOL 


July 4 to Sept. 16 
Yhe A. K. Cross 


VISION TRAINING METHOD AIDS IN 
Portraiture, Landscape, Oil and Water Color 
Painting indoors and out, Drawing in any 
medium, Etching taught by Ernest Thorne 
Thompson, Special terms for artists who 
hire studios outside the school. 
THE HOME COURSE THAT ENROLLED 
1600 in Columbia University is now given 
by its author for reduced fees for a short 
time. For information address 


ANSON K. CROSS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 












LT 


| Study FINE & APPLIED ART 
at the CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 


All branchés...painting, life, cos- 
‘ tume designing, fashion drawing, 
commercial, illustration, sculpture, 


stage design...day and evening 
classes... . Reasonable tuition. Write 
for Catalog “‘C’’ 741 South Grand- 
view, Los Angeles. 





i) aime ae) ea 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 
Mid-year entrance 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
_42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 










Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


illustrated Catalog on Request 








STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suits 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 














THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basts, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus. 


| trated catalog. 
| Spring Term begins March 29, 1932. Address 


Box A.A., Michigan Ave. at Adams &t., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Calendar 


[Concluded from page 26] 


Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Feb.: Original draw- 
ings by Master Artists; color prints, Ernest 
Watson; etchings, Victor Higgins: etchings and 
paintings, Frank Brangwyn; paintings, Robert 
O. Chadeayne; sculpture, Chester Nicodemus. 

Dayton, O. 

ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: Julius Rolshoven Memo- 
rial exhibition; etchings in color, Wm. Meyer- 
owitz; paintings, George Grosz; Japanese prints. 

Toledo, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Feb.: Drawings by sculp- 

tors and their sculpture. 
Norman, Okla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—F¥eb. 15-Mar. 1: 
Oils and water colors, Milard Sheets; paintings, 
Leonard Good. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 






































NAN SHEETS STUDIO GALLERY—Feb.: Con- 

temporary American paintings. 
Corvallis, Ore. 

OREGON STATE AGRICULTURE COLLEGE— 
Feb.: Illustrations, Thornton Oakley; Master 
Engravers and Etchers (A. F. A.). 

Portland, Ore. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Feb. 29: Arthur B. 

Davies Memorial exhibition (A. F. A.). 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To Feb. 22: Contem- 
porary American art. (College Art Assoc.). 
Easton, Pa. 

EASTON SCHOOL MUSEUM—To Feb. 19: 


“Audac” exhibition (A. F. A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
To Mar. 13: Annual exhibition in oil and 
sculpture. PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART 
(Fairmount)—Feb. 20-Mar. 15: Design for the 
Machine, exhibition. (Memorial Hall)—Feb.: 
Oriental and decorative arts; engravings, Hein- 
rich Aldegrever. (69th Street Branch)—To 
Feb. 29: Frescoes, oils, water colors and draw- 
ings, Diego Rivera. ART CLUB OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA—To Mar. 2: Paintings, Fellowship of 
Pa. Academy of Fine Arts. ART ALLIANCE 
—To Feb. 28: Paintings, Jonas Lie: modern 
furniture. Wharton Esherick; modern pottery, 
Henry Varnum Poor; textiles, Ruth Reeves: 
water colors. John Whorf; self portraits by 
etchers. HOLLAND FINE ART GALLERY— 
Feb.: Paintings, Issaachar Ryback; contempor- 
ary Holland artists. PLASTIC CLUB—To Feb. 
27: Still life paintings. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Columbus Faculty 


Robert O. Chadeayne and Chester R. Nico- 
demus, teachers at the art school of the Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts, are being featured 
in an exhibition at the Columbus Gallery 
during February. Chadeayne heads the de- 
partment of life drawing .and landscape paint- 


: 






aH. 


: 





ing, and Nicodemus directs the sculpture Nationa 
classes. The characteristics of Nicodemus’ — 
sculpture, according to the Columbus Dispatch THE 
are “a rugged honesty, a sincere feeling for The : 


his medium as well as an excellent knowledge 
of anatomy.” 

Regarding the work of Chadeayne, the 
Dispatch said, “Chadeayne cannot be called a 
modern painter, within the connotations usual- 
ly afforded the term by the layman, but, 
rather, he embodies an eclecticism of the 
highest order. Taking nature in all her high- 
est moods, he interprets her in his own per- 
sonal idiom never, however losing the re- 
presentational value of his subject. 


HONOR 

Accorded Hurlock Royal 
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The “where-to-show” calendar, printed for 
the use of artists wishing to enter works in 
competitive exhibitions, will appear again in 
the Ist March number. It was printed in 
the Ist February issue. 
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rugs (Denver Museum). HIGHLAND PARK s 1 t standis 
SOCIETY OF ARTS—To Mar. 1: Caribbean ampies 0 Artists , 
water colors, Walt Dehner. To Mar. 10: Drawing Boards ané J receipt 


Paintings, Watson Neyland; etchings, Margaret 
Ann Scruggs. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF ART—To Mar. 8: Tibetan banners 
and Russian ikons. 


Houston, Tex. 
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trating Boards mail- 
ed upon request. 
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MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Feb. 28: Oils, The 
water colors, prints, drawings, Roberto Mon- Le 
tenegro; oils and prints, Margaret M. Law; . 
etchings Grand Central Art Galleries. Feb. 15- on his 


20: Junior League exhibition, Region 6. HER- 
ZOG GALLERIES—Feb.: French portraits, an- 
tique English silver. 

San Antonio. Tex. 


WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—Feb.: Water colors and oils, Max 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Mar. 15: Paint- 
ings, Ryers collections; modern American prints. 


Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—To Feb. 
25: Contemporary American industrial art (A. 
F. A.). To Mar. 5: Paintings, James Chapin. 
FAUNCE H@USE ART GALLERY— Feb. 22- 
Mar. 5: 100 selected prints (College Art Assoc.) 
TILDEN-THURBER CO.—Feb.: Paintings, Rhode 
Island artists; etching in architecture. N4A- 
ae VOSE—F¥eb.: Arts and Crafts of Zuni 

ans. 




















Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—Feb. 15- 
Mar. 5: Little Dutch Masters (College Art 
Assoc.); Revolutionary and Colonial prints 
(Kennedy & Co.) To Feb. 24: 9th “A” Circuit 

















Exhibition (So. States Art League). 
Austin, Tex. 
ELIZABET NEY MUSEUM—Feb. 15-Mar. 1: 
Paintings, Harold Roney. AUSTIN ART 






LEAGUE—Feb. 17-29: Paintings from Winter. 
1931 exhibitior. National Academy of Lesign 


(A. F. A.). 
Dallas, Tex. 
DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY—F¥eb.: Group 
of Santa Fe and other Western painters; younger 
men painters of Dallas; Indian blankets and 
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Write for our new catalogue which 
will be ready next month. 
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253 36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Bachoven. 
Richmond, Va. 


VALENTINE MUSEUM —Feb. 
ings of George Washington. 


Seattle, Wash. 


ART INSTITUTE—To Feb. 21: Survey of Ameri- 
ean painting; 100 modern French prints. 
HARRY HARTMAN’S ART GALLERY—Feb.: 
Paintings by Puget Sound group. 

Madison, Wis. 

STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM—To Feb. 25: 5th 
Annual Philadelphia Society of etchers. UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN—To Feb. 25: Water 
colors, Hindu artists. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
ART INSTITUTE—Feb.: Old Master and modern 





21-29: Engrav- 
















Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
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Special List of 
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American paintings (Silberman Galleries, 2 | 
Y.): paintings, Anthony Thieme; composi Y 
photos. To Mar. 13: 3rd International litho- WHOLESALE ONL | 


graphy and wood engraving exhibition. LAY- Deneitheatenins’ ind Bubastune 















TON ART GALLERY—To Mar. 2: Water colors, | 
a Kempkes. Feb. 19-Mar. 16: Oils, Harold ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. | 
Schultz. 2 
Oshkosh, Wis. 129-131 WEST 3lst ST., NEW YORK 3. 
PUBLIC MUSEUM—Feb.: Washington Bicentennial 
exhibit. 
PtP eessessesseseeeseesesss® 4. 





VERMILION 


was known to the ancients in natural form 
as the ore:—cinnibar. Synthetic vermilion 
was first described in the Lucca MS. of 
the 12th century. Sulph’ 
are mixed either wet or 
The distillate is dark violet, but on 

ing this in water the bright char 

red is developed. There are many 

of which the middle or spectrum one is the 
most used. E sure to strong 6 
blackens the color, a fact known to the 
old masters, who invariably glazed their 
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National Chairman: F. Battarv Witurams 


Mand just. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


J nationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 


for contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 
Cake ence se 27 West 67th Street, New York City 





National Secretary and Editor: Witrorp S. Conrow............ 154 West 57th Street, New York City 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the League was held 
in the Academy Room of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 215 West 57th Street, New York, on Wed- 


nesday evening, January 27, with practically 


gery seat occupied. The National Chairman 
presided and briefly reviewed the activities of 
the League during the year 1931, facts which 
are known to the readers of this page. The 
National Secretary mentioned the growing 
respect for the League, a part of which, at 
least, may be due to a consistent adherence 
on the part of the National Executive Com- 
mittee to impersonal efforts to seek and to ask 
oly for that which is obviously reasonable 
It was noted that the American 
Artists Professional League is now listed prop- 
ely as a national art organization in The 
American Art Annual. The National Treasurer 
reported 1379 professional members in good 
standing for the year 1931, and 87 lay; total 
teceipts during the year, including a balance 
of $182.89 on Dec. 31, 1930, $4,216.15; total 
expenditures $3,976.84; receipts from dues 
Jan. 1—27, 1932, $1,814.00; bills paid to date 
this month, $4445.81; total balance in bank, 
Jan. 27, 1932, $1,790.39; bills payable, nothing. 
The chairman of the National Committee 
on Legislation, Mr. Albert T. Reid, reported 
on his work in Washington and elsewhere on 
behalf of a Design Copyright bill, and of legis- 


IRS lation to assure that official portrait commis- 
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ions shall go to American artists when paid 
for by the tax-payers money. He stated his 
confidence of ultimate success for both of these 
issues. 

Mr. Walter Beck, chairman of the National 


Committee on Technic and Education, re- 


ferred briefly to the lectures of Dr. Martin 
Fischer, well known to all members. 
Mr. Arthur Freedlander read the report 


of Mr. George Pearse Ennis, in which especial 








honor was paid to the Oregon and New Jersey 
Chapters. He then presented the following 
fesolution passed by the Oregon Chapter on 
January 22, 1932: 


Tt is inevitable that The American Artists 
Professional League, founded for so worthy a 
“use as that contained in the League’s ‘‘State- 
Ment and Invitation”, 

1. To win better conditions for the creative 

artists of America; 

2. To discover and disseminate among them 
fuller knowledge of the technic of their 
art or craft; 

8. To promote a_ better 
among American artists 
ists and art dealers, 
public; 

4. To arouse the interest of the people of 
America in art works in all fields 
manifestations of the visual arts by living 
American artists, 

should have the indefatigable support of all of 
its members throughout the Nation; to that end, 
fore, We, the members of the Portland 

and Oregon Chapters of The American Artists 
bfessional League, offer our unfailing loyalty 

d energies to help the National Executive Com- 

ittee of this great League to carry on its 
| n of constructive work for 


cooperative spirit 
and between art- 
and the _ general 


Respectfully submitted, 
Portland and Oregon Chapters of The Amer- 
iean Artists Professional League, Mrs. Harold 
m Marsh, state chairman; William F. 
Mclllwraith, vice chairman; Evelyne Belle 
secretary; Ruth Elise Halvorsen, 
Treasurer; Clyde Leon Keller, William H. 
» Harold N. Burt, directors. 


A motion was thereupon made, seconded and 











and | 


American | 





nimously carried expressing heartiest ap- | 
Preciation of this action by the Oregon Chapter, | 


BNational Treasurer: Gorvon H. GRANT...........c:-cssseseesssssesese 137 East 66th Street, New York City 
National Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
National Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze ....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


and extending to it the cordial greetings of all 
present at this annual meeting. 

The report of the National Legal Commit- 
tee, Mr. Arthur O. Townsend, Chairman, out- 
lined his activities during 1931. These in- 
cluded opinions on the organization of the 
League from the external standpoint, including 
the actual incorporation of the New Jersey 
State Chapter, and contact with the New 
Jersey Legislature; the services of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association made available 
for all artists who wish to avoid court pro- 
ceedings; correspondence with the Imperial Art 
League; preliminary correspondence with sculp- 
tor-dealer contract forms in view; opinion on 
artists’ rights to reproduction; and general 
advice to members. 

The National Chairman’ expressed the 
thanks of the League to each of the National 
Chairmen for their devoted work during the 
year, and mentioned especially Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Beck, whose work was but partially dis- 
closed in their reports. Especial thanks were 
also given to Miss Margery Ryerson and Miss 
Leffingwell for their work on Dr. Martin 


Fischer’s Pamphlet No. 1, Hints to Artist- . 


Painters (Pigments). 

The Nominating Committee, Mr. H. E. 
Eddy, chairman, Mr. C. E. Chambers and Mr. 
Alphaeus Cole, then submitted nominees for 
all National offices and for members of the 
National Executive Committee to replace 
Messrs. J. Scott Williams, H. Van Buren 
Magonigle and Alon Bement, whose terms of 
office had expired. There were no other nom- 
inations, and the ticket submitted was elected 
unanimously. 

For 1932, the National officers of the League, 
as elected at the Fourth Annual Meeting, with 
the names of the newly elected officers in 
italics, are: 

National Chairman, F. Ballard Williams; 
National Vice-Chairman, Albert T. Reid; 
National Secretary, Wilford S. Conrow; Nat- 
ional Tréasurer, Gordon H. Grant; National 
Executive Committee, Edward Field Sanford, 
Jr., John Ward Dunsmore, Walter Beck, 
Arthur D. Lord, George Pearse Ennis, Arthur 
Freedlander, Frank Hazell, Arthur O. Town- 
send, Orlando Rouland. Albert L. Groll, Louis 
F. Berneker, Georg Lober, and Albert P. 
Lucas. 

Upon the adjournment of the business meet- 
ing, a Metropolitan Museum of Art film was 
run off while our fellow-member, Mr. Georg 
Lober, gave running comment on the technical 
processes shown. Mr. A. Phimister Proctor 
was seen to carry through his important com- 
mission for an equestrian bronze statue of 
Theodore Roosevelt from his crayon sketches 
to the unveiling of the finished statue in 
Seattle, Washington. It was a most enlighten- 
ing experience to all who were privileged to 
be present. 

* * * 


THE CHICAGO REGIONAL CHAPTER 


met to elect officers at “The Galleries,” 220 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, on Feb. 3. 
A report of this meeting will appear in the 
next issue of Tue Art Dicest. 


Tue Art Dicest has become a directory of 
American art schools. 
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Kansas City Now Possesses 


“The Triumph of Bacchus,” by Nicolas. Poussin. 


Herewith are reproduced two more of the 
nine important works of art which were ac- 
quired in Europe last Summer for the Kansas 
City Museum through the William Rockhill 
Nelson Trust, as told in the last number of 
Tue Art Dicest. 

“The Triumph of Bacchus,” by Nicolas 
Poussin, which came from Castle Howard, Eng- 
land, and the collection of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, is one of a series of three “Triumphs” 


Fragonard Find 
[Concluded from page 21] 

But in the grouping and relation- 
ship of personages, of architecture, of land- 
scape; in the use of light and shade; in often 
the effective contrast of bodies in motion and 
in repose, there is not alone the verity of life, 
but emphatically that feeling for decorative 
values, whether in mass or detail, so charac- 
teristic of the great painter’s !ater years. They 
are, in a word, the drawings of a master of 
great charm, as well as great power, and they 
establish the hitherto insufficiently documented 
fact that, had Fragonard desired to adhere to 
the classical tradition, he could easily have 
held his own with David who, for a time, out- 
rivalled him in popular favor. 

When Fragonard’s Academy years were over 
he returned to Paris, where art officialdom 
waited expectantly for that painting which 
should confirm its judgment in having so 
awarded the Prix de Rome to the young son 
of the glove merchant from Grasse. Fragonard 
completed his “Coresus and Callirhoe,” and 
officialdom was more than satisfied. In por- 
traying the high-priest who sacrificed himself 
to save the maiden, Fragonard showed the 
successful results of his Italian years; and 
the sketch for this painting, formerly in the 
Fairfax Murray Collection and now in the 
Morgan Library, is closely related to various 
of the designs in the sketch-book. 

The “Suzanne and the Elders,” a drawing 
engraved by Solimeni, also shows close resem- 
blance, both in figures and foliage (Portalis, 
Page 21); while those early Italian drawings 
in the Museum at Besancon include sketches 
of the Villa d’Este gardens, identical in the 
technique of the drawing of trees with the 
Villa d’Este gardens studies in the sketch- 


obvious. 


+ yer 


painted for Cardinal Richelieu, the others be- 
ing “The Triumph of Flora” in the Louvre 
and “The Triumph of Galatea” in the Her- 
mitage. They rank among the masterpieces 
of Poussin. The French museum authorities 
selected “The Triumph of Flora” from the 
40 works by Poussin in-the Louvre to rep- 
resent the classic style of the master in the 
illustrated catalogue of his paintings. 

“The Mill on the Tiber” by Claude Lor- 
rain, from the collection of the Earl of North- 


book. Then, too, in a work on the “Draw- 
ings of the Old Masters” written by me some 
fifteen years ago, there are twq sanguines, one 
of “Venus and Adonis” ard the other of 
“Orpheus and Eurydice” (Plate 72); hitherto 
unrecorded drawings which I ventured to sug- 
gest were “designs by Fragonard made during 
the period of his early visit to Italy.” In one 
of the drawings in the sketch-book we now 
find a figure practically identical in form, fea- 
tures, drapery and movement with the figure 
of Orpheus. But none of the previously dis- 
covered studies of Fragonard’s Italian sojourn 
are comparable in beauty to the finest of the 
drawings in his sketch-book. Consider, for 
instance, the charm of the one where King 
Abimelech looks out of the window and sees 
the lovers, and note how the tree, the flower 
pot and the balustrade at left carry out the 
hypotenuse of the irregular triangle which 
forms the background. Observe, in another, 
where Fragonard’s annotation is not necessary 
to have us recognize that we are listening to 
the pronouncements of Jeremiah, the amazing- 
ly well composed group at lower right leading 
up from the dog and ending with the horse 
and rider. “Joseph Relating His Dream to 
His Brothers” is a joyous drawing, its seven 
men at left and the two standing figures at 
right having the sculptural feeling more im- 
pressively than in any of the work of his later 
years; while the landscape, with its hillside 
town and its distant mountains, has the sim- 
plicity and charm of the loveliest of Rem- 
brandt’s landscape drawings. In the drawing 
of “God Appearing to Moses (?)” the Tiepolo 
influence is manifest, but what a wonderful 
Fragonard drawing it remains! The angel, the 
cherub, the characteristic soft treatment of 
hair, the foliage at right, all speak Fragonard, 
though necessarily a Fragonard who has been 
learning what the Italian masters had to teach. 
In this drawing one becomes interested in the 


“The Mill 


Masterpieces by Poussin and Claude 


yd 


on the Tiber,” by Claude Lorrain. 


brook, is the companion piece of the maste 
“Landscape With Piping Shepherd,” purcha 

| last year for the museum. These pictu 
which are among Claude’s best known wo 

| were painted as a pair and have always hy 
together. The original drawings for them 
in Claude’s “Liber Veritas,” the volul 
through which he balked all future fraud, 
which is now in the library of the Dw 
of Devonshire. 


triangular mass which finds its apex in 
head of God, but whose formality is so beaw! 
fully relieved by distant waters and effecti 
clouds. “Jephtha,” which Fragonard has 
notated at length, is another glorious dra 
ing showing the Tiepolo influence. It is o 
of the great drawings of all times. 
almost prostrate figure at right, the kneeli 
warrior, both leading the eye so effectively 
the God upheld by two angels, forms 0 
triangle of a design while a noble horse 
pre-eminence in the other. “Joseph Sold 
the Ishmaelites” is, with its camels, its tred 
its river and mountains, one of the most d 
corative of these drawings; while that depi 
ing an episode from Roman history belongs 
the most spirited. In it the horse can 
favorably compared with the horses of 
| greatest of the Italian sculptors. Again, fro 
Roman history, this time Cincinnatus at | 
plow and receiving the Roman consular tog 
is a beautiful picture and again displays t 
amazing faculty in composition which, 4s§ 
ciated with mastery in line and charm in fe 
ing, makes this series so important. 

Space has restricted us to only a few amo 
so many sketches of lasting significance. 
entire group should be published and discu 
for the enjoyment and the edification of love 
in general of art, of future biographers 
Fragonard, and of historians of Eighteen 
Century France; but most of all for the! 
struction of art students of our own day 
of all time to come. It is not too much 
say that these drawings reveal a_ greal 
Fragonard than the world has already 
claimed. 


The secret of Tue Arr Dicest’s univer 
circulation is that it prints the news of 4 
art world, not the “boosts” required by arti 
and dealers to sell their wares. 
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oe MARCHESA DE CASTIGLIONE 
is, its tre 
1S, by 


he most d 
that depid SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 

y belongs (1723-1792) Size 30” x 25” 
orse can 


ses of Recorded: "Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds" 
Again, fr By Leslie and Taylor (Vol. Il P. 154) 


latus at I 


Sao “Among the foreigners attracted to the trial of the Duchess of Kingston was the 
isplay 


which Marchesa Castiglione of Milan who found time to sit to Sir Joshua during her visit." 
arm in fe 


nt. Reynolds Pocket Book Notes 
1 few amo (Vol. Il P. 173) 


icance. 

ad dell "Marchesa Castiglione of Milan." Sept. 1776 paid £36.15. 
f love 

aaa Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds 


no By Graves and Cronin 
or the 


wn day Sir Joshua Reynolds 
oo much By Sir Walter Armstrong 


a greal 
already Exhibition of Italian Paintings of the l6th, 17th & 18th Centuries. 
From Feb. 27. 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


RUSTIC COUNTRYSIDE 
by 
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(Fully signed) 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


4 EAST 36TH STI. NEW YORK. 
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